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Art. [.—On Vaccine Inoculation. By Robért Willan, M.D. 
F.A.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Fever Institution, 
and to the Public Dispensary in. London, 4t0. 158: 
Boards. Phillips. 1806; 


THE benefactors of tiankind seem coridenined to wage @ 
perpetual war against the prejudices, ignorancé and pera 
verseness of those, whom they wish to serve, and they are 
often opposed with an obstinacy and a virulence proportioned 
to their own geal in the cause of humanity. The his- 
tory of medicine sufficiently illustrates the truth of this re- 
mark, and proves too plainly how incompetent are the body 
of people totrace correctly the connection, causes and effects, 
which are merely physical; and in consequence how griev- 
eusly they must often err in matters, which coficern their 
most immediate personal welfare. When the Peruvian bark 
was introduced, it had to encounter a host of enemies ; its 
utility was decried, and the supporters of a medicine, which 
has proved one of the main pillars of modern pharmacy, 
were vilified as wanton innovators, and prophtane despisers o 
the sacred dogmas of antiquity. When its utility became 
too obvious to be denied, the mode of attack was chahged; 
the apparent advantage was said to be counterbalanced by 
the mischiefs which it caused, and every symptom which is apt: 
to be the consequence of dangerous and chronic diseases, 
was attributed indiscriminately tothe remedy. Dropsies, 
asthmas, scurvy, and rheamatism, were all promiscuous- 
ly fathered upon the hapless drug; and so deéply was the 
public mind tainted with this prejudice, that the most candid 
of observers, even the great Sydenham himself; could not 
wholly eséape the taint. After descyibing a rheumatism 
which. he denominates scorbutic,-* such likewise (he adds} 
as have gone through along course of the Peruvian bark, 
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are subject to this disease, which, by the way, is the only 
ill effect I have ever observed from the use of this medicine.” 
But who doubts, at the present day, that this remark is 
founded in error, and that the vague and erratic pains he 
describes, were truly the effect, not of the remedy, but of 
the previous disease? Who doubts that our modern Hippo- 
crates was wholly deceived? What a check should this 
be upon rashness! what a warning against presumption ! 

With such facts npon our minds, we cannot be surprised 
at the veliemence with which the practice of vacciuation 
has been opposed, and that the opinions of those who are 
not competent judges on medical questions, should be much 
eostitied on the subject : happily for the cause of hamanity, 
antong those who are, there is little diversity of sentiment, so 
that in ranking ourselves among the warinest advocates for 
the new practice, we do no more than avoid the affectation 
of inanieaie. 

When Lady Mary W. Montagu expressed her resolution 
to attempt the introduction of inoculation into the British 
islands, she declared her conviction that not a doctor would 
be found to support it, or to prefer the good of mankind to 
his professional emoluments. Either her opinion was un- 
conscionably harsh, or the morals of the faculty have won- 
derfully in:proved in the course of a century ; for true it is, 
that all that is respectable in theprofession either for character 
or science, is on the same side of the question. Not one—no, 
we repeat it, not one, who has formed his opinion from an 
honest and unbiassed attention to facts, is an enemy to the 
vaccine practice. Among its supporters, there may be degrees 
ef approbation ; there may be some differences as to contin. 
\genl consequences; one or two may qualify their approbation 
with restrictious and precautions and modifications, which 
to the rest may appear needless and nugatory ; but undoubt- 
edly as to the main question, there is so perfect an agree- 
ment, that it cau be attributed. only to the irresistible in- 
fluence of truth. 

It was not to be expected then that the respectable 
author of this tract should add much to those proofs, 
which have already produced such perfect conviction on the 
minds of observers eqaally cautious, impartial and intelligent, 
But the public have with good reason looked up to his au- 
thority, both as of great moment on the whole question, 
and of peculiar weight io certain parts of the controversy, 
on which his peculiar studies have particularly qualified him 
todecide. Withoat entering the lists.as a partisan, Dr.Willau 
has in thie treatise taken a survey of all the most important 
points belonging to the subject; and he has noticed more 
especially the errors quipmitted at the mureduction of Use 
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practice, the impediments which in particular instances arise 
to the production of the perfect vaccine disease, the cases of 
variolous eruption subsequent to vaccination, and the mise 
chiefs, particularly the cutaneous and glandular affections, 
jmputed to it. These are the points on which we shall take 
the opportunity of stating the seutiments of the learned wrie | 
ter. The minute discriminations essential toa scientific and 
successful practice of the art, can be only learnt from an at- 
tentive perusal of the work itself. 

The mistakes which were made in the beginning of the vac- 
cine practice, even by. a very attentive physician, (Dr. 
Woodville) at the Small-pox Hospital, are well known. 
exposing the patients to a variolated atmosphere, he pro- 
duced an eruptive disease, instead of the genuine vaccine, 
and some patients, we believe even died from this inoeula- 
tion. Still more disastrous events have happened. In two 
parishes of Scotland many children were vaccinated by un- 
professional and ignorant persons. The result was, as we 
are informed by Mr. Bryce, that the small pox came among 
them soon afterwards, and every one thus inoculated was 
affected with that dreadful disease. Another example we 
will give in the words of Dr. Willan. : 


* Dr. Odier began to vaccinate at Geneva, with virus taken on 
threads from the arm of a nobleman, who had previously had the , 
smal! pox. Twenty children were inoculated successively with this 
matter, and similarly affected. Their arms inflamed within eight 
hoors, and afterwards suppurated abundantly, but with an exudatio 
from beneath a thick crust, Fever supervened, with vomitings, a 
other symptoms, which, however, ceased in forty-eight hours, Sevens 
teen of these children, being afterwards inoculated with variolous 
matter, had the small pox vith different degrees of virulence, and 
three of them died, having taken the disorder by casual infection.’ 


With such striking examples before us, of the errors com 
mitted in the infancy of the practice, errors to which the 
ignorant and the inattentive are still liable, the mere al 
tion of fuilure,itis obvious, may prove nothing but tbe in- 
competency of the practitioner. Evidence must be givep 
that the vaccination was regular ; and it will be required 
that the fact should rest upon the testimony of comj 
witnesses ; which those only are, who are completely a 
thoroughly acquainted with the disease in all its stages, and 
with its occasional deviations likewise. Nor is this 
quiring mach. It is only requisite, that the process should 
be conducted under the eye of a person duly qualified to 
perform what he undertakes, What authority then are we 
to attach to hearsay tales, vague rumours, and unauthep- 
ticated reports? But the — inference to be drawn from 
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these mistakes and failures is, that a rigid scrutiny should 
be made of the persons inoculated during the three first 
years of the vaccine practice. Thisis the measure which 
Dr. Willan recommends; and he impresses the necessity of’ 
it, particularly on the practitioners: resident in small towns 
and districts, remote from the original sources of vaccine 
inoculation. 

An examination of the supposed failures to secure the 
system from subsequent small-pox, occupies a particular 
section ;and it deserves most seriously to be considered, how 
much these events, which certainly were wholly unexpect- 
ed at the onset of the new practice, really detract from its 
utility. The firstexample which occurred to Dr. Willa 
of the appe:rance of variolous eruptions, subsequent to” 
vaccination, wasin July 1800; and te met with a second 
about a twelyemonth afterwards. So singular at that time 
appeared those events, that it was concluded that the vac- 
cination had wholly failed. But it bas been proved by 
subsequent experience, that this notion was groundless. 
Mr. Goldson’s cases, the Fullwood’s Rents cases, and a num- 
ber of others have convinced medical men that this phano- 
menon must be expected to happen in a sma!! proportion of 
subjects, perhaps once in 800 or 1000 cases, where there has 
been’every proof, which the senses can afford, thatthe vac- 
cinalton has been performed with every attention, and the 
disease has gone through iis stages with perfect regularity. 
Dr. Willan bas given us a nuniber of éxamples of this fact, 
which he has himselfseen, and has collected others from vari- 
ous quarters ; we can, therefore, have no doubt that in futere 
likewise, this occurrence must be expected to take place, 
Parents then should be duly apprised of its possibility, and, 
within the limits we have memioned, even of the probabi- 
lity of its taking place. 

When we acknowledge thus much, we must protest 
against these events being called even by the name of fai- 
lures. It canonly be truly a failure, where the subject in- 
ocylated is liable to the small-pox in the same degree of 
viruleace, as if be had undergone no such operation, But 
it appears unquestionably, that this eruption is of so milda 
nature as to bedeficient in many of the chasacteristics of 
small-pox. The eruptions are impertect, they arrive at their 
acmé in the course of five or six days, they do not matu- 
rate, but exsiccate, and the whole disease vanishes at the 
time when the gentine and perfect sinuli-pox is at the 
height, and the patient often in the greatest danger, Let 


us take an instance or two of this fact from the work before 
us, 
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* A boy was vaccinated at the age of three months, by a respect- 
able practitioner, who did not observe any thing particular in the 
case, Two years afterwards, (4th March) this child was affected 
with sickness at the stomach, heat of the skin, headach and _restless- 
ness. The fever continued through the. night, and the following 
day. March 5, in the evening there was an extensive efflores- 
cence, and his parents observed an eruption of red pimples, chiefly 
onthe neck. On the 6th, the rash had disappeared, but the pime- 
ples were numerous on the faceand other parts of the body. On 
the fitth day of the fever, (8th March) some of the eruption be- 
came pustular, and was thonght to resemble that of the sinall-pox, 
the pustules being indented, having « red base, and coutaining @ 
whitish fluid. Only a few of them maturated ; and a consides 
rable part of the eruption remained hard and: papulous throughout 
the disease. ‘The fuce and eyetids were much swollen from the fifth’ 
morning fo the seventh night, (10th March). On the eighth day 
of the fever, and sixth of eruption (Lith March), the swelling had 
subsided, the inflammation had disappeared, the pustules were 
brown, bard, and dry, and the patient had no further uneasiness,’ 


We will subjoin the following instance, likewise, of a simi-+ 
Jar event : 


‘Sarah Smith, of Wilderness-lanc, near Fleet Street, was vacci- 
nated in 1800, at the age of ten months, October 22d, 1804, she 
became feverish; anecruption of distinct pustules appeared.on the 
25th. By inoculatica from it, the disease was proved to be the 
small pox, ‘The pustules were acuminated, and did not maturate, 
This child had been punctured in both arms, but the inoculation 
took effect only on the right arm, where an irregular and very super- 
ficial cicatrix is yct discernible.’ 


Snch then are what have been called the failures of vac- 
cination, which have alarmed and agitated the public mind, 
and occasioned so much triumph and exultation to the ad- 
versaries of the practice : for were we to cite every one 
that has occurred and been accurately related, it will be 
found thatthey have been all of the same description is 
those we have quoted; consisting of a form of disease, 
- which, for want of anowher name, we are obliged to deno- 
minate small-pox ; but so much changed and disguised as 
scarcely to be recognised, and attended with less hazard 
than the same disease, when communicated by the common 
inoculation. We think the uniformity of this disease, 
proves it uot to be owing to any imperfection of the vacci- 
ation. 

Dr. Willan (without speaking decisively on this point) 
inclines to the opposite opinion. Buthe does not inform 
us of the grounds on which he rests his judgment; aud 
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very fairly confesses the difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
of obtaining the necessary data, from the previous histoty of 
individual cases. abit: | dies 

Of real and complete failures, by which we understand 
the system being left as susceptible of the small-pox as 
before, the examples are so rare, a8‘ to baffle all attempts, 
at calculation. Of apparent failures, where the system is 
left susceptible of an eruptive disease, milder than even 
the inoculated small-pox commonly proves, instances 
liave doubtless occurred, and we believe ‘will continue to 
éccir, But it being impossible to overthrow the’ im- 
mense mass of evidence, favourable to the practice, recoursé 
has been had to other artifices: new and uncouth dis- 
eases, under strange and unheard-of names, have been as- 
eribed to it; if a child has had any disorder whatever, 
in the subsequent twelvemonth, or often later, the credu- 
lous parent has been taught to attribute it all to the horrid 
mischiefs of the new practice. The record of past follies 
should guard posterity against being made the victims of 
similar delusions in analogous circumstances. The very 
same arguments which are now employed against vaccina- 
tion were, near a hundred years ago, used against the com- 
thon inoculation ; and we do not doubt that those who are 
how such zealous advocates for this practice, would have 

n the niost active and virulent in opposing its introduc- 
tion. Dr. Willan has given us a summary of the principal 
objections advanced against it. - by 

* Its opponents urged, ’ 

* 1. hat it did nct prevent the small-pox in future. 

* 2. That if patients escaped the danger arising from the fever 
afd eruptions, it still produced a variety of chronic distempers, 
which either defotmed the skin, or undermined the constitution, 
‘such as boils, pimples, the itch, tumours, ulcers, imposthumes, Ca- 
ties of the bones, hectic fever, consumptions, &c. ' : 

‘ 3. That it might communicate other distempers, besides the 
emall-pox. j ae 

* 4. That it did not always produce the same disease. 

-* §, That it communicated the small pox to those who had pre- 
viously taken the discase by casual infection. 

‘ 6. That it often produced an unfavourable confluent sort of 
small-pox, however carefully the matter might have been ‘selected.’ 

¢7,. That the inoculated disease proved as fatal as the natural 
small-pox.’ ; 

What say you now, ye champions of small-pox inocula- 
tion ? what sentiments do you feel for its opposers and de- 
tractors, but those of conteimpt or indignation! But ~ 

—— Quid rides ? mutato nomine, dete — 
Fabula nariatur, 
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The Wagstaffes, the Masseys, and the Howgraves of the 
past century, are but the prototypes of the Rowleys, the 
Moseleys, and the Birch’s of this. There is howéver a 
marked difference hetwecn them. In the former contest, 
there was doubtless much reason even on the weaker side 
of the question; whereas we can find in the present race 
ef anti-vaccinists, little more than a prejudice, 
obstinacy, and often a wilful violation of truth. 

If any one of the whole medical profession is competent 
to decide on the subject of the most doleful croakings of 
the cow-pox ravens, Dr. Willan, by common consent, ig 
allowed to be the man. The charge we allude to is, that it 
excites cutaneous eruptions, and those hitherto undescribed 
and ynknown. Let ushear then both his own opinion on 
this point, and attend to adocument of indisputable  authos 
rity,with which he has supported this opinion. an 


‘ Ihave carefully examined, with different physicians gid sure 
geons, various cases of cutaneous eruptions attributed to vaccina- 
tion. Instead of the mange, or any eruption communicable from 
qusdrypeds to the human skin, we constantly found diséases, whieli 
were known and have peen fully described by medical writers; 
more than a thousand years ago ;_ viz. ‘The Lepra, the dry and the 
humid Tetter, the Prurigo, the chronic Nettle-rash, and the Stro¢ 
phulus candidus; but more especially the Dandriff, the Favus, the 
Crusta lactea, the Scald-head, and the Ring-worm, Some per- 
sofs maintain, that if the inoculation of yaccineé virus dogs nog 
excite new eruptions on the skin, it at least, increases the number 
of the cutaneous complaints, with which we were before acquaint= 
ed, and renders them more inveterate. My own experience would 
authorise me to contradict this assertion; but J shall perhaps refuté 
jt more satisfactorily by exhibiting the anvexed lists, which Dr. 
Bateman, at my request, extracted from the register of patients at 
the Public Dispensary in London. 


Total number Number of Chronie : 

of Diseases. Cutaneous Eruption, 
* In the year 1797 - 1730 : 85 
1798 - 1064 - 82 
1804 - 1915 - 89. 
1805 - 1974 - 94 


‘ This table shews that the proportion of cutaneous eruptions to, 
all other diseases, was the same before the publication of Dr. Jen- 
per’s Inquiry, as in the 6th and 7th year of vaccination.” 


Nearly the same proportion may be deduced on compar- 
ing Dr. Murray’s, Dr. Reid’s, Dr. Walker's, and Dr. Willan’s 
own reports on’ diseases in London for the last ten years, 
Mr. Trye’s evidence is still more convincing and satie- 
factory, as it is not confined to cutaneous diseases, but exe 
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tends to the other charges which have. been made with 
equal ignorance and boldness against the vaccine inocula- 


tion, 


* The Gloucester infirmary, (says Mr. Trye, senior surgeon to 
that institution), one of the largest provincial hospitals, is situated in 
@ county, in which accidental cowepox has heen prevalent from 
time immemorial : many hundreds among the labcuring poor have 
had that cow-pox, since the establishment of this institutian, and 
that more severely than is generally the case in artificial vaccina 
tion ; and yet not a single patient, in half a century, has applied ta 
the infirmary for relief of any disease, local or constitutional, 
which he orshe imputed or pretended to trece to the cow-pox, 
And be it repeated and remembered, that the artificial in no respect 
differs from the accidental cow-pox, except in being generally less 
virulent,’ mn 


_ Such are the principal facts with which we are presented 
in the present publication. It will be seen that to talk of 
the vaccine contest is to us¢ a perfect misnomer. Contest, 
in fact, there is none. Of prejudice on the subject, there is 
much among the uninformed part of the community: and 
some half dozen persons, the leader of whom has unfor- 
tunately somewhere procured the title of M. D., do all they 

ibly can to confirm and diffuse these prejudices, 

- Under these circumstances what is to be done ? The laws 
of some countries have forbidden variolous inoculation, as a 

ractice on the whole detrimental tothe community. Can 
it be deemed an encroachment on -natural liberty, todo the 
game thing, now that we possess a mild and an approved suc 
cedaneum tothis practice? Liberty we understand to mean 
the power of doing whatever is not injurious to another. Can 
the dissemination of the most malignant poison be compre- 
hended in this definition? The object of laws is to coerce 
the selfish pass ons when they counteract the common good, 
We suspect that there are two causes perpetually coupter- 
acting the vaccine practice, each of which is the just object 
of legislative coercion. The first of these is the influence 
of the low aud ignorant apothecaries, which is most powerful 
onthe inferior classes of the community, and numbers of 
whom are so unprincipled as to be utterly disregardless of 
the havoc they commit in order to secure a trifling emolu. 
ment to themselves. These men, we doubt not, are they 
who received the libels which haye been published against 
yaccination, with so much avidity, and circulated them with 
such mischievous activity. Had it not been for this concur- 
rent support, we think it inconceivable that such contemptible 
trash as the pamphlets of Rowley and Moseley, could have 
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produced much effect on the community. The second 
cause we believe to be founded in the overweening and selfish 
fondness of parents, who think only of the safety of their 
offspring, and not in the least of the hazard to others by 
which this safety is obtained. The small pox by inocula- 
tion is not fatal above once perhaps in five or six hundred 
times. This risk they think to be absolutely nothing, every 
one calculating on his own good fortune, éven in citcamstan- 
ees where the chances of ‘success are adverse.: No wonder 
then that they hesitate about adopting a new practice, agaist, 
which so many tales have been spread with incredible mdus- 
try; and that, solicitous only about one object, the careof the 
public health never enters into their calculations. . Thus are 
the very instincts of our nature, principles in themselves 
equally useful and amiable, by the errors of our information 
and weakness of our judgment, converted into a source of 
public calamity. Surely thea it behoves those entrusted with 
the public welfare to act the parent to the commeanity. It 
is time surely that this shameful contest should be brought 
to an end ; that truth shou!d no longer be insulted ; that the 
weak be rescued from idle terrors; that the low, venal 
and sordid hireling be prohibited from depriving the com- 
munity of its sweetest ornaments and its foudest hopes. We 
trust that those who sanctioned this great discovery by de- 
creeing a reward to its illustrious inventor, will at length 
crown their work by the adoption and the enforcement 
of such measures as w,li diffuse the blessing through the whole 
community, and exterminate from the catalogue of hu. 
mun evils a pestilence of all others the most destractive and 
.the most frightful. The work is far from difficalt, and it 
will more redound to the honour of Britain, than the fame 
of her arms, her naval triumphs, or provinces added to her 
empire, | 


= = = = —— ne 
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Arr. I1.—Letters from France,written in the Years 1803 and 
1804; including a particular Account of Verdun and the 
Situation of the British Captives in-that City. By James 
Forbes, F.&R.S, Large Svo. 2 Vols: it. is. White, 
1300. 4 


MR. Forbes and his family were among the unfortunate 
captives who were detained by the extraordinary and une 
exampled resolution of Buovaparte: his captivity was 
short, but his residence at Verdun was of sufficient daration, 
to enable him to give an intereting account of the place, 
and of the circumstances connected with it. He informs ua 
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in the preface, that, ‘ when it was first suggested to him ta 
publish an account of his residence gt Verdun, several of his 
friends expressed a wish that he should give the whole o 
his tour, The following letters therefore contain his entire 
journey through Holland, Flanders, and Fravce.’ We 
cannot commend the advice of these friends. To relatives 
and intimates the most trivial occurrences may be interest- 
ing, and to them the civility of the driver on the road, or 
the skill of the cook at the inn, may be subjects of anxious 
inquiry ; but the attention of the cool reader cannot be 
kept awake by such tender solicitude: he begins his jour- 
ney.through a large volume, in the hope that the author 
will be an amusing fellow-traveller, whose pleasantness of 
manner, sagacity of remark, and depth of lalewnation may 
beguile him on his way: if the first introduction disappoint 
him, he is generally eager to ‘get rid of an irksome compa- 
nion, and takes no painsto cultivate an acquaintance, which 
upon longer intimacy might have proved not only agreeable, 
but instructive. | 

As reviewers, we feel it our duty to resist these sudden 
impulses of the temper, to bear with circumstances whick 
are apparently forbidding, and to examine those, who are 
introduced to us, with patience and minuteness. We must 
confess that we felt no little need of this due forbearance in 
perusing the first velumé of Mr. Forbes’s work. The in- 
tercourse with France has been so completely excluded; 
every avenue to information has been, for more than three 
years, so hermetically sealed, that the person who should 
profess to give us an accountof her interior, would be listened 
to with as imuch eagerness, as if he had brought intelligence 
from the island of Formosa. Our vexatious disappointment, 
therefore, may be readily conceived, when upon opening 
these Letters from France we found onrselves stopped at 
Mistley near Manningtree, in the road from Colchester 
to Harwich, to admire “the seat of the late Mr. Rigby, 
rewarkable for its delightful situation ;’ and when we found 
ourselves detained in Holland to be informed, that the har- 
bours and roads for shipping in thisdepartment are ‘Amster- 
dam, Briel, Dort, Enkuisen, Goree, Helvoetsluys, Hoorn, 
Medenbilk, and Rotterdam; and that the rivers are the 
Amstel, Donge, Gouwe, Yssel, Leck, Linge, Maes,’ &c. &c. 
In the capital of evéry department we have an accurate state- 
ment of the number of horses, borned cattle, sheep, goats, 
hogs, and rou. Try ! We will not trespass upon the patience 
of our readers by a full quotation of these statistical re- 
searches, but it may amuse them to learn, that in the Bata- - 
vian republic there is an extent of 1425 square leagues, ‘that’ 
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the population (i.e. the bipeds without feathers) ‘are 
1,881,881,‘ and the poultry (i.e. the bipeds with feathers) 
are, if Mr. F.’s caleulations be right, 2,475,000. Are frogs 
articles of food in the Bataviati republic? If so. the precise 
number of those nightingales of the dykes is a desideratum, 
which, we trust, the accurate inquiries of some future traveller 
will supply.—-After a tedious Dutch journey the reader quits 
Antwerp, in the middle of the first volume, and arrives hear- 
tily tired at Paris, where disappointment apparently thwarts 
hit at the very first step. ‘We'shall give the account id 
Mr. F.’s owhi words: tye sign Piet 


. 

* We reached the barrier at five o’clock (May 23d, 1803), and 
without being asked for a passport, proceeded to the hotel de la Roe 
chéefoucault. We entered the court, and on alighting from the care 
riage were received by Monsieur Gab6, the master of the mansibn, 
with avery grave countenance, and a less cordial weleome than I 
had expected. He informed us hostilities had commenced between 
France and England, and that without any previous information all 
the English gentlemen resident in Paris hadon the preceding day 
beer made prisoners of war, I was told that [ must appeat before 
the general on the following morning, and surrender myself to his dis» 
posal. We were for some titne lust in amazement: at Brussells, 
from whence we could easily have proceeded into Germany, we 
were informed that all was peace ; and the Paris papers which! read 
there, seemed to lament the distrast of the English on quitting Paris 
upon the tumour of a war, as if the reign of terror was returned ; 
and fully stating that whatever might be the public consequences of 
_ Our ambassadur leaving Paris, they, as individuals, would be in perw 
fect safety. Behold the difference ! now are all my schemes frus- 
trated, aiid every pleasing anticipation vanished ina moment.’ 


From this moment of disappointment, where we should 
Jeast expect it, our traveller becomes a more entertaining 
companion. Heluckiiy had a passport from M. Semon- 
ville, who appears to have been the friend of gené- 
ral Junot, and therefore the general politely registered Mr. 
TF. as sixty years of age, informing him at the same time, 
that he miglit go where he pleased in the capital and its ens 
virons, and might spend the day atSt.Germain’s or Versailles, 
provided he returned every night to sleep in Paris.—The 
remainder of the first volume is occupied with a description 
of visits to the Louvre, the Boulevards, the Temple, the 
Palais Royal, &c. &c. where Mr. F.’s remarks will be inter- 
ésting to those, and to those only, who are uot already sati- 
ated with accounts of those places. We were much affect- 
ed by the history of the asylum for the deaf and dumb, 


unde? the direction aud management of the famous Abbe 
Sicard, | 
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Our traveller obtained a passport from the minister of war 
to proceed tq Tours, through Fontainbleau and Orleans. 
Hisdescription of the palace at Fontainbleau, may serve 
as a specimen of Mr, Forbes’s manner, which certainly im- 
proves as his matter becomes more interesting. 


‘I shall not enter into a detail of all we saw in this- palace: nor 
shall I attempt to describe my sensations when I visit these royal 
structures, and behold such vast remains of fallen greatness; which 
are no where more conspicuous than at. Fontainbleau, as Jacobin 
fury and savage vandalism seem to have been exercised with more 
than common violence on this devoted palace. ‘The statues, pic- 
tures, and furniture were destroyed and burned ; the chapel is de- 
spoiled of e~ery decoration, and the whole constitutes an affecting 
scene of ruin and desolation. 

* The palace is divided into four courts or gardens of great ex= 
tent, surrounded by the apartments. One of them is called the 
Court of Fountains, from the number of its jets d’eau: the windows 
of the principal rooms look iuto the gardens, park, and adjacent 
forest, and beunded by dark woods and rocky hills. The large galle- 
ries under various denominations were formerly furnished with be- 
coming magnificence and adorned .with paintings; those in fresco 
on the walls and cieling still remain, though in a state of decay, as is 
the tiwatre with all its costly ornaments. The largest gallery, ap- 
propriated to the distribution of, prizes in the centra) school, and 
ether public uses, is in decent repair, and the upper end is graced 
by a bust off Buonsparte immediately under the royal arms of 
France, which are still preserved. The king’s apartment was exe 
tremely magnificent as the cielings and some of the ornamented 
walls, not quite destroyed, plainly indicate: but that of the queen 
was still more sumptuous, and finished in a very grand style; the 
furniture is gone, but the cicling and many other decorations re- 
main ; as does the whole of the boudoir; which is, without excep- 
tion, the most elegant room Tever saw: every part of it is exqui- 
sitely finished, and the cieling representing allegorical figures reclin- 
ing ‘on soft clouds floating over a cezulean expanse, is particularly 
striking ; the sides and pannels are copied from the beautiful Ara 
besques of Raffuelle in the Vatican, and the cornices and mouldings 
are of goid mosaic, enwreathed with roses: the whole forms a 
happy union of richness and simpleity; while the mirrors on every 
side reflect these various objects and views of the gardens. AU 
yet remains untouched: not an ornament is defaced, but every 
thing seems as fresh, us when Louis the sixteenth first led the beay- 
tiful Narie Antoinette into this elegant room, and surprizged her by @ 
bijou constructed without her knowledge. 

‘Never cau! ferget my feelings in this cabinet; an interesting 
Swiss who had lived thirty-two years with the royal family, 

‘was our ciccrone ; he shewed us a siuall closet lined with green silk, 
where the queen kept her papers and jewels, and related many ami- 
able traits iu her character, (why docs not Mr, F. describe them ?) 
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and the king’s peculiar kindness to him. Without’ knowing of the, 
queen’s condemnation, he arrived at Paris om the day of her execu-, 
tion 5 and passing near the Thuilleri¢s, met his royal mistress in 
mean attire, her hands tied behind her, and seated ina cart by the 
side of the executioner !’ 


At the Toree Emperors (there is a fashion even in signs) 
whiclr is esteemed the best hotel in Orleans, Mr. F. found all 
the principal apartments engaged for Monsieur Talleyrand 
and his family, who arrived a few hours afterwards from 
Baréges. He was travelling io grand style with numerous 
carriages and servants in. sumptuous liveries. Nothingin 
the time of royalty could have exceeded the parade of Talley- 
rand Perigord. ‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo,’ whom we reéeol- 
leet in his lodgings in Woodstock Street, Oxford Road, to 
whom a tavern-dinner would have been a banquet, and the 
conveyance of a hackney-coach « luxurious relaxation ! ’ 

We walk with our traveller through the vineyards on the 
banks of the Loire with pleasure, onl arrested attention. The 
following slight sketch presents a feature in the changed 
face of things, which will attract particular notice. 


‘ The revolution, as may be naturally imagined, has caused a 
very great change in landed property; the large estates of the nobility 


and gentry, which have not fallen into the hands of generals and. 


bankers, are divided into small lots from the fourth part of an acre 
upwards; and many an bumble villager living in these rocky cells, 
looks down upon his little domain below, comprising vineyard,orchard, 
garden and cornfield within the compass of half an acre; and a con- 
tinuation of these small-estates fur many miles together, on the banks 
' of the Loire, gives a singular effect to the landscape.’ 


After his visit to his brother at Tours, Mr. F. returned to 
Paris, and took an opportunity of re-visiting Marli, Se, 
Cloud and Malmaison. The latter is the favourite retirement 
of the Emperor. Before the revolution it belonged to @ 
rich financier, and was purchased by Madame Buonaparte dur- 
ing her husband’s absence in Egypt. Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s singular felicity in getting a peep into the penetralia 
of the seraglio has given an interest to herletters, which 
has perbaps attracted more readers than thie charms.ot her 
wit or the graces of her style. Mr. F.’s'admission into Mal- 
maison was a particularly fortunate circumstance: here no 
warm descriptions are to be looked tor, but Curiosity ever 
stands on tip-toe, and when she is not secompanied by im- 
pertinence, or sensuality, she has especial claim to be gra- 
titied. We shall expect thanks therefore instead of murmurs 
for the length of the following ex:ract, which will introduce 
cur réudars-te the domestic residence of that wonderful mar, 
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whom the crimes and follies of mankind have raised to such- 
an uneXampled pitch of greatness. 


* We passed several hours in the house and gardens, which in ex- 
tent and outward appearance are exceeded by the villas of many pri- 
vate gentlemen in England; but within I never saw a house finished 
with a more elegant simplicity ; a style which ?s by no means com- 
mon in France. The taste displayed in the furniture and ornaments 
may originate with its owners, but for its extreme neatness it is 
indebted to an English house-keeper, who has the entire care of it, 
aud shewed us every apartment we had the least curiosity to visit. 
The approach to the house from the public road is between Paris 
and St. Germain, by an iron gate, with two neat lodges; andy 
passing on through young plantations, we reached the second gate 
at a considerable distance. We walked from thence to the house 
between rows of very large orange trees, whose tubs, or rather boxes, 
were each of them inscribed with the name of a muse,an ancient hero, 
er a deity in the heathen mythology. Among them were inter-. 
spersed monkeys, macaws, cockatoos, parrots, and other birds, the 
favorites of Madame Buonaparte.’ 





* The front of the house is plain and simple, consisting of a centre 
of nine windows under a tiled tuof, with two small wings: the wabls 
are stuccoed and painted yellow; and on eight pillars between the 
lower windows are as many marble statues of the Apollo Belvidere, 
Venus di Medici, and other copics from the antique. The entrance 
is a vestibule in the style of a'‘Turkish pavilion,surmounted by spears, 
and che Ottoman crescent on each side: within are different kinds of 
armour. Large folding doors of looking-glass reflect the orange-walk, 
and open into the saloon,paved with marble, where the aides de-camp. 
dine. The avor to the lett, leads into the family dining room,which has 
also a marble floor, and contains some good pictures and plain.furni- 
ture: its principal ornaments are eight compartments of anciem 
armour, painted in bas-relief, and copied from the military trophies 
of the Phrygians, Parthiaus, Greeks, Romans, Dacians, Gauls, and . 
other warlike nations. ‘The council chamber, adorned with a few 
pictares, and a portrait of Frederic the Great of Prussia, separates 
the dining parlour from the hbrary, which terminates that side of 
the house. The latter is an interesting room, fitted up without os. 
tentation, and stored with books, globes, maps, and philosophical 
dnstruments: busts of all the best authors, ancient and modern, 
are painted in medallions over the arcades and recesses: Tacitus 
and the Abbé Raynal answer to each other, The books appeared 
to form a judicious selection in various languages, Spirited draw. 
ings of the battles of the Pyramids and Marengo were ou the ta- 
tics, with several port-folios of maps. drawings aud manuscripts.’ 





‘ As it is.a single house, we re-passed these rooms,aud crossing the 
Suiovn, emtcred the vpposite apartments, in sizeand namber Corres- 
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ponding with those we had left, but furnished im ‘a most elegans 
style with satins, velvets, and Lyons silks, enriched with gold, all 
under white covers; the ornamental porcelain, Etruscan vases, 
bronze statues, with tables.of inlaid Florentine marble, and modern 
anosaic, are all if the first taste, ‘The pictures in the gallery are 
chiefly from the Italian and Flemish schools : those in the drawing 
foom are purtraits of the favorite beys and mamelukes in Egypt, 
painted bya French artist, who accompanied Buonaparte on his ex- 
peditien into that cou: try. Among the smaller decorations in these 
rooms are mxny curiosities from China, and the East Indices, 
especially the beautiful baskets and balls, with the model of 
@ Chinese junk, all in ivory ; and under a glass case was a mi/ 
niature of every kind of vessel in the French navy, from a first 
fate to the smallest sloop; near them,on a much larger scale was 
the complete modei of a flat bottomed boat with all its apparatus, 
the guns, oars, and ladders, and even the men and horses with their 
different receptacles were proportionally modelled and properly 
disposed : nor must I omit among the pictures, a sea piece, repre¢ 
senting a frigate returning froma foreign voyage, with the coast of 
France and its opening harbour in the distance: a luminous body 
in the heavens darts its effulgent beam upon the vessel steering safely 
into port; indicating the star of Buonaparte’s good fortune con- 
ducting him from the shores of Egypt to the haven of Frejus, wher 
he landed on the 8th of October 1799. I recollect but one pore 
trait of the First Consul, a chalk drawing exquisitely finished, 
and a striking likeness, from which there is a good engraving: fie is 
in a pin dress, walking in the garden .of Malmaison: near it is 
another portrait of Frederick the Great.” 





* We were also conducted upstairs to the apartments of Madame 
Buonaparte ; consisting of a bed chamber, boudoir, dressing room, 
and closets, which form a complete and elegant little suite : the bed 
was of white muslin, under « gauzc canopy, with fringes and tassels, 
either to be gathered up in festoons, or t6 fall in transparent cover- 
ing over the whole : the rich chairs, stools and covers were under 
whitecovers. The decorations displayed superior taste, united with 
every cuimfort ; a large mirror between the windows reflected a double 
blossomed pomegranate tree of the natural size, and one of the best 
deceptions I ever saw. The cabinets, drawers and porcelain of the 
interior rooms displayed equal elegance, and simplicity; and, in 
defiance of the French fashion of different apartments and separate 
beds, the First Consul and his lady repose under the same canopy: 
They are kind to their servants, and attend to damestic comfort in 
their own family circle. 


It will not suit our plan to follow Mr. F. to Ver. 
sailles,nor toSt. Denis, which he visited on his road to Ver- 
dun, whithet he was ordered to depart on the 7th of De» 
cember, at three days notice. For a description of these 
—_ and of other intermediate objects, we atmst refer 
he reader to the volumes themse:ves, which . may af- 
ford him a rational, agreeable, and we wish we could say a 
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theap amusement during an evening’s leisure. Where books 
of travels are uccompanied with elaborate descriptive plang 
of buildings, canals, or other works of art, with maps of an 
extensive scale; or with numerous and accurate delineations of 
remarkable persons or things, the paper and decorations of 
the press may with propriety assume an uniform degree of 
splendour; but where a work is presented to the public in the 
familiar form of an epistolary correspondence, and where the 
subject being matter of mere idle curiosity, ought not to 
assume a higher tone, it is provoking that we must pay for 
_ eight bundred pages of hot-pressed paper in two volumes, 
which,without any diminution of their contents, might have 
been compressed with great facility into one. Intelligence 
from an absent friend is at all times a source of rational 
pleasure, but it is diminished (unless he has the privilege of 
franking) if tiis communications arrive in the shape of double 
letters, when a single sheet would afford 


* Ample room and verge enough 
(His written) characters to trace.’ 


It is reported of the celebrated Dr. Long, the astronomer, 
that he hit upon a pleasant device for deciding whether there 
was agreater proportion of land or water in this terraqueous 
globe. He cut a map of the world, with a pair of scissars, 
into parts, and weighed the pieces which represented land, 
and those which represented water, in different scales) We 
cannot afford to make the experiment, but, if Mr. Forbes’s 
Letters from France in two volumes were dissected in a similar 
mannet, and if the text were put into one scule, and the 
spaces and margins into another, we will venture to say that 
the text would kick the beam, though the title-pages and 
frontispieces were thrown in as make-weights. 

aes <==" 
Art. Ul.—Piilosophical Transactions for 1806. Part IL. 
(Continued from page x62). ; 

THE mathematical papers in this number of the Philo» 

sophical Transactions were noticed at considerable length 


in the Review for last month. We shall now proceed te the 
remainder. : 


Xi.—Account of a Discovery of native Minium, tn a 
Letter from James Smithson, F. 2, 8. to the Right Honour 
able Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. F. R. S; The ridtive miniunt 
discovered by Mr. Smithson, was found disseminated in 
small quantity in the substance of a conipact. carbonate 
of zinc. It is genetally pulverulent, but occasidnally ex« 
hibits a flaky and crystalline texture, mixed with charcoal, it 
is easily reduced to lead b+ the application of heat. 
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This native miniuin is, according’ to Mr. Smithson, pro- 
duced ‘by’thé decay of a galena, though it seems ‘somewhat, 
strange, if tliis be so, that no.sulphuric acid is found in the 
product, Galena itself’ however is suspected by this genfle- 
man to be a secondary ptoduction from ‘the metallizati nm, 
of white carbonate of lead by hepatic gas. Thése inferén- 
ces aié draWn from the obsefvations of a specitnen. of ore 
in Mr. Smithson’s possession, It is not\wery clear what oré. 


is meant, but .we imagine the ore of native mitium ie- 


alluded to. [n oné part of this ore is a cluster of crystals 

of sulphuret of lead, as we conjecture, or as itis styled by the 

mineralogists, galena. One of these being broken, ‘proved 

tobe converted ‘into miniam!' to a considerable thickness,” 
while its centre was still galena, Now’ the ‘infétence from’ 
tliis is surély very vidlebt. Native miniuin, ’confessedly a 
raré miteral, is asserted’ td arise from ‘the’ spontaneous dé- 

composition of sulphuret of lead, though the lalter body 

existing in vast abundance, and exposed to every cause’ of 

destruction, had néver before been observed to exhibit a ‘si- 

milar phenowienon. We'cahnot subscribe to such an‘ opi- 

nion. When sulpburet of iron is exposed to the'influence’ 
of ‘the weatlier, it passes into sulphat of iron ; abd “in” like. 
nidtiiier thé sulphurets of copper and zinc'are chatiged into 
their respective sulphiats.’ Why then should galetia be trans- 
muted intd ‘a ‘simple oxyde, contrary to all analogy? We 

niay be excused from believing in the ‘reality of 'so “singular” 
a change, without demonstrative proof : and in general we 

discredit ‘all theories of the ‘passages of one mineral’ into, 
another, where no otlier evidence is brdught than the conti- 

guous existence of the two substances ‘in the strata of the 

earth: Some evidetice at least ought to be given of the pos- 
sibility of such phenomena ‘actually occurring. Whatmay 
bé submitted ‘to tlie senses, should never be proved by mere 

general reasoning. 


XIH.— Description of a rare Species of Worm Shells, disco~ 
vered at an Island lying off the North-West Coast of the 
Island of Sumatra in the East Indies. By J. Griffiths, Esq. 
Communicated by the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, 
Se. . 

In the year 1797 an earthquake occurred at the island of 
Sumatra, and by its effects, some shells of an unusual kind 
were thrown upon the shore of a small island, at the dis- 
tance of twenty leagues from the former. Mr. Griffiths 
was induced, by the singularity of their appearance, to col- 
lect somé of them ; and the present communication con- 
sists of a description of thése shells, accompanied with some 

Cait. Rev. Vol. lu. dpril, 1$07. Aa 
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drawings, The length of the longest of them was five feet 
four inches, and the circumference at the base nine inches, 
tapering upwards totwo and a half. These enormoys shells, 
when first found, contained the remains of an animal, and 
were of a tubular form, when broke across, considerably 
resembling stalactites, 


XIIl.—Observations upon the Shell of the Sea Worm, 
found on the Coast of Sumatra, proving it to belong to a Spc 
cies of Teredo: with an Account of the Anatomy of the Ie- 
redo Navalis. By Everard Home, Esq. F. R. Se 


Mr. Home in this paper enters further into the considera- 
tion of the subject treated in the one immediately preced- 
ing. Sir Joseph Banks affirmed the shell to be really an 
animal production, and Mr. Hatchett confounded the scep- 
ticism of certain disbelievers, by a chemical analysis, de- 
monstrating it to contain ar animal gelatinous substance. 
The president further decided that it had belonged toa te- 
redo, an opinion, as Mr. Home remarks, which rendered the, 
subject still more interesting, since this animal does not, like 
other teredines, live in wood, 

The internal structure and economy of this kind of shell 
fish not being sufficiently understood to enable Mr. Home 
to form an slogeeta ideaos the new species, he proceeded 
to examine the teredo navalis, which is easily procured on 
our own shores. The consequence of this investigation is 
to prove yery satisfactorily, the yarious circumstances re- 
garding the specimens from Sunmatra, We cannot here fol- 
low the minuteness of a detail of comparative anayomy ; 
and for particulars,we must refer to the paper itself. Itis ren- 
dered probable that the teredines do not,as has been supposed, 
live upon the fragments of wood, which they swallow, but 
derive their nourishment from the animalcula contained in 
sea water. The species of teredo found at Sumatra, is cal- 
led by Mr. Home the teredo gigantea, and is conjectured to 
imbed itself in mud at the bottom of the ocean. This 
paperis also accompanied with explanatory plates. 


XIV.—On the tuverted Action of the alburnous Ves- 
sels of Trees. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R. S. 
Ina Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, &c. 


Mr. Knight continues indefatigably ingenious in the pro- 
secution of his experiments upon the economy of plants. He 
is here occupied with proving that the action of the albur- 
nous vessels may be miverted, and that they may thus con- 
vey nourishment to the inferior parts of the vegetable. In 
this attempt he appears to have had some success, though, 
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in our opinion, he laystoo much stress on the transmission 
of fluids to the different organs of the plant, and disregards 
too mach the action of the living principle. Nobody ¢an 
possibly doubt that vegetables are alive, 2nd may possess the 
principle of life in various degrees of intensity ; and it ap- - 
pears to us that this gentleman has neglected to pay suffi- 
cient attention to the possibility of the accumulation of 
this principle in one place by its diminution in another. 
It can hardly be doubted that many of his facts would admit 
of a luminous explanation, incooformity with such a view, 
and that, at least, it would be more satisfactory and philoso- 
phical to turn our attention to consider the cause, the nature, 
and phenomena of the action of vessels, than to be satisfied 
with ascertaining, if it deserves that name, the direction in 
which their fluids occasionally may move. ’ 
Mr.Knight has in bis former communications to the Roy- 
al Society advanced a theory, ‘that the fluid by which the. 
various parts (that are annaally acded to trees and herba- 
ceous plants whose organization is similar lo that of trees) 
are generated, has previously circulated through their leaves 
either in the same or preceding season,and subsequently de- 
scended through their bark.’ Hales and Duhamel how- 
ever have mentioned, that when a circular portion of.bark is 
taken away, the parts below continue to live, though weakly, 
and that a small elevated ridge is formed round the lower 
lip of the wound: a much greater protrasion takes place 
from the superior edge. Mr. Knight supposes that 
when the communication by the bark is thus intercepted the 
vessels in the alburnum assume an inverted action, and carry 
down the true sap ; be found that the woed of a young oak 
plant of which the bark had been hastily stripped off as soon 
as the leaves were fully formed, was above the point of inci-- 
sion not so much increased in specific gravity as by 
his former experiments might have been expected. But 
he was reasonably dissatistied with this method of determin- 
—— question, and had recourse to other means. In the 
tuberous-rooted plants, as the potatoe, the roots and stems 
which collect and convey the sap in one season, and those 
in which it is deposited and reserved foy the succeeding * 
season,are perfectly distinct organs, according to this gentle- 
man. And this isso far true, that the potatoe consists of 
buds, which are nourished for a short time hy the fari- 
naceons and mucilaginous contents of that root: whereas . 
the buds of trees, which are also formed the preceding year <<‘ . 
to that inwhich they are developed,trust chiefly to the exer- 
tions of the roots to supply them with the means of increase. 
As the fat of animals is absorbed to afford subsistence ty 
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their bodies when emptiness or disease deprives them of the. 
use of the powers of the stomach, so the substance of tu- 
berous roots, and the accumulation of sap in other cases, if it 
occurs, are only intended to support the existence of the 
plant till it acquires strength to assimilate for itself, ' 

Mr. Knight's principal object is to prove thata fluid de- 
scends from the leaves of the potatoe to form the tuberous 
roots; and that the fluid will escape in part down the albur- 
nous substance of the stem when the.continuity of the ver- 
tical vessels is interrupted. The common early potatoe is 
well known not to blossom, which is altribated by Mr. 
Knight, to the tubes being formed preternaturally early, 
and drawing off that portion of sap which ought to have 
been employed in the formation and nutrition.of blossoms 
and seeds. Mr. Knight isthe Boerhaave of botanical physi- 
ology, and is so full of his humoral systems,that provided the 
fluids are moved, he cares little about the cause of their mo- 
tions. Now, we ask, what attracts in this instance the sap 
to. the tubers? Plainly nothing but the superior activity of the 
vessels of those parts, which further decreases the energy of 
the vessels appropriated to evolve the parts of fructification, by 
depriving them of the stimulus of the circulating and nourish- 
ing fluid. 

Some cuttings of one of these potatoes, which had never 
been known to blossom, were fixed in a pot, having the 
mould heaped as high as possible. When the plants had 
grown a few inches high, they were fixed to strong sticks, 
and the mould washed away from the base of their stems. 
Each plant bad now no communication with the soil, except- 
ing by its fibrous roots, which are perfectly distinct from the 
runners upon which the tubers are formed. All these runners 
were destroyed, and when new ones were pushed forth, they 
met with asimilar fate. The plants however grew, prosper- 
ed, and’ blossomed, and made various efforts to push forth 
runners at every point, But this being prevented by the 
interference of Mr. Knight, at any other place but the extre- 
mities of the lateral branches, the tubers were actually 
formed in that situation. In another variety of the potatoe, 
this gentleman, at the period when the tubers were about 
to be formed, nearly detached many lateral branches from 
the principal stem, allowing only as much connection to 
remain as was sufficient to preserve life, and had the satisfac- 
tion to find thatthe sap, not being able to find a way down- 
wurds, formed tubers on the branches themselves, 

These experiments are extremely ingenious and convinc- 
ing, and certainly throw considerable light on this depart. 
ment of vegetable physiology. The existence of the iuvert- 
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ed actiog of the albutnous vessels may serve to explain many 
important facts, which have hitherto seemed to require far- 
ther elucidation. Philosophers, however, are very far from 
understanding’ completely the nature of the circulation in 
plants ; and it is only by a sedulous and successful investi- 
gation of the anatomy of the vegetable world, that they can 
expect to arrive at a comprehensive and satisfactory theory 
of these phenomena. Theexperiments and observations of 
Mr. Knight will have their just value, and we cannot but 
applaud the diligence and congratulate the success with 
which he has devoted his time and abilities to these most ‘ 
interesting subjects. ; 

Mr. Knight explains the growth of the bark on.the up- 
per side of the circular incision already mentioned, by the 
descent of the sap from the leaves: and he accounts for the 
sinaller protrusion below bythe influence of capillary attraction, 
conducting a small portion of the sap which had come down 
by the alburnous vessels to the inferior edge of the, wound. 
He also mentions some experiments an upon fir trees 
by stripping off a circular portion of bark, and he found that 
the wood became more compact, according to his theory of 
stagnated sap. He proposes to apply the fact to economi- 
cal purposes, and to improve the quality of the firewood of 
this country by performing the operations just described a 
year or two before the tree is felled for use, 


XVII. Description of the Mineral Bason in the Counties of | 
Monmouth, Gdamorgan,. Brecon, Carmarthen and Pembroke. 


By Mr. Edward Martin. Communicated by Sir Joseph 
Banks, &c. ; 


This paper is accompanied with a map, upon which 
the range of the secondary strata is marked out. All 
the coal and iron ore in South Wales are said to be con- 
tained in this bason, By taking the ‘average-length afd 
breadth of various strata of coal lying in this place, Mr, 
Martin computes that the amount is about 1000 square iniles, 
containing 95 feet of coal in 23 distinct strata, which will 
produce in the common way of working 100,000 tons per 
acre, or 63,000,000 tons per square mile. There are fed 
attempts at theory in this communication, which is Valuablé 


only as the vehicle of some facts not very unusual or in- 
teresting. 


XIX. Observations on the Camel's Stomach, respecting the 
Water it contains, and the Reservoirs in which that Fluid is ih- 
closed ; with an Account of some Pecaliurities in the Urine. 
By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 
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There has been long held to exist a striking analogy between 
the professions of surgeons and butchers, and the wisdom 
of’ our laws has established the connexion by including the 
members of both in the prohibition of serving on juries, 
‘The surgeons indeed assert that in their case, this circum- 
stance has arisen solely from the tenderness of the legisla- 
ture for the health of the people, aud because it was deemed 
inexpedient to deprive men of the comfort of having their 
jegs amputated, or their heads bored in a workman-like man- 
ner, by shutting ap the operator in the jury-box. But all 
the butchers whom we have consulted regarding this difli- 
cully, agree in representing the matter ina light totally dit- 
ferent. They are willing, for argument’s sake, to allow that 
the surgeons, on the whole, do rather more good than ill, 
though the point might admit of dispute : whereas butchers 
do nothing but good, at least to the human race. So far 
therefore their merits are at least equal : and as for the in- 
conveniency of depriving the country of surgeons, the want 
of ‘butchets would be atleast as great. A jury of butchers 
impannelled during the dog days, might produce infinite 
carnal distress. ‘The true reason of prohibiting both of these 
truly useful and respectable classes of men from serving as 
jurors, they atlirm to be the danger lest a familiarity with 
bloodshed should engender a sanguinary disposition. 

It eppears that the college of surgeons, understanding that 
the college of butchers had no design upon the life of a mis 
serable camel of 28 years of age, which was to be soldon . 
account .of its sickness, resolved to extend the above men- 
tioned analogy yet further, and having purchased the ani- 
mal, cominitted it to the hands of some junior surgeons tu be 
slaughtered. It was accordingly pithed with a dexterity un 
known to ordinary butchers, and the head was killed at 
the same instant as the body, by a skilful perforation of the 
medulla oblongata. <A short time previous to this, salt was 
mixed with the camel's hay, to induce it to drink, that the 
reul state of the stomach might be more easily ascertained, 
A very satisfactory account ts given of the differences be- 
tween the various kind of ruminant animals in their power 
of retainiug the water which they drink, in separate or the 
same cavities with the solid food. The bullock was found to 
dave four stomachs, of which the first received and softened 
the ill-masticated herbuge. By an effort of some muscles 
the soft part is transferred to the second stomach, which 
Mr. Home considers as a kind ef shelf, and from thence it is 
regurgitated to the mouth. It passes down again, and is 
conducted over the two first stomachs to the third by meang 
of some oiher muscles, which close allthe e:trances but the 
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right one. The camel has also four stomachs: the first re- 
ceives the food, which is regurgitated and returned to the 
third, and from thence conveyed te the last. The second 
stomach receives fluids only, and is shut by the contraction 
of muscles at all other times. The whole of the beautiful 
mechanism by which these processes are performed, is very 
completely illustrated by some exceedingly good plates, to 
which we must refer the reader desirous of further informa< 
tion on these interesting points. 

A portion of the camel’s urine was sent for chemical ant- 
lysis to Mr. Hatchett, who in his turn sent it to Mr, Brande, 
by whom it was examined. An account is given of this ex- 
amination, whieh appears to have been very rude and hasty. 
We cannot moreover upon any terms dispense with 4 migute 
relation of the experiments on which the inferences aré 
founded, and the author who prefers brevity to precision 
will find more readers than disciples. ‘The uritie of the ca- — 
mel is said to contain uric acid, and no soda or benzoic acid, 
Some experiments were also made on the urine of cows, 
horses, and asses, and some dissertations on the general re- 
sults are added to this communication by Mr. Hatchett. 
With one of his remarks we can agree, that a comparative 
analysis of the urine of various aninials, if accurately made, 
— probably afford very curious and interesting re- 
sults, 


- pil ae 


Art. 1V.+The Dangers of the Country. By the Author 
of War in Disguise. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Butterworth. 1807. 


THIS is a pamphlet written with considerable ability, 
and from motives which are honodtirable to the heart of the 
author. 

_ Itexhibits views of the dangers of Britain; which aie pers 
haps too laboured dnd too minute, but which are, in general, 
awlully true. , : 

The best analysis of itis by extracts from the series of 
sections of whith it consists, 

‘The first proves that we may be conquered by Frante; and 
the second states the effects of sucli a coriquest.—Amiong 
them ; 

‘Let us look tothe infallible aiid total supptesslot of the li- 
berty of our press, Sabet ae 
' * While any portion of this privilege remains m any country; 
there is; if nota hope of deliverance, et least some cougelation fet * 
the oppressed. 
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‘The minions of power may be kept in check, by the publicity of 
transactions, which, though not directly arraigned, would speak their 
own condemnation. But if not, the victim of despotism will at least 
know that he is pitied, perhaps admired and applauded, by his vir- 
tuous fellow citizens; and that reflection will make his chains sit 


Tighter. 

* But no such consolation remains where the powcr of Buonaparte 
prevails. He has made a league with darkness. He has declared 
war against the mutual intelligence and sympathy, as well as the hap- 
— of mankind. He has not indeed destroyed the organs of pub 
ic information ; but he has done infinitely worse :.he has appropri- 
ated them all to his own tyrannic use, compelled them to utter all 
his falsehoods and calumnies, and forbad them to speak or whisper 
with any breath but his own. 

‘ The government of the press by the French Bourbons, or even by 
the Spanish Inquisition,was wholly of a negative kind. Roberspierre, 
his associates, and successors, imposed no restraints on the press, un- 
less through the unavoidable terror of their power ; and we learned, 
éven from the Parisian jotirnals, the worst crimes of those sanguina- 
ry rulers, — 

‘But Buonaparte, more crafty, though not less cruel, than his 
predecessors, stippresses every act of government, that he wishes to 
conceal, as well as every adverse remark on his conduct; while he 
obligesevery vehicle of pnblic intelligem circulate, as on its own 
authority, whatever impostures or forge: he chuses to propagate. 
The victims of his tyranny, if not plunged in oblivion, are defamed 
in their characters, and misrepresented in their conduct: yet find no 
possible means of reply. They are not only deprived of liberty and 
life, but defrauded of the sympathy of their friends, of their families, 
and mankind. 

** Fancy not then, Englishmen, that under the oppression of this un- 
paralleled tyrant, you would have the consolation of knowing that 
your most cruel wrongs, or the honourable fortitude with which you 
might sustain them, were known and pitied by your Country. You 
might be tortured to death, like Pichegru, and accused of suicide 3 
you might be murdered, like D’ Enghien, and represented as convict- 
ed assassins. You might be buried in a dungeon, like ‘Toussaint, 
and libelled as perfidious traitors. Nay you might, like his unfortu- 
nate family, be hidden for ever from the world, or secretly destroyed 
in prison, without a voice that could convey to the public, or even to 
your anxiously inquiring friends, the cause or nature of your fate.’ 


Then follow, the destruction of the funds: the dreadful 


extent of contributions; and the rigours of a merciless govern- 
ment. 


‘Itis a peculiar characteristic of this insolent Conqueror, to treat 
every opposition to his purposes by foreign patriots, whether sove- 
reigns, ministers, generals, or private persons, as a reproach and a 
crime. Does an illustrious veteran retire mortally wounded froin 
the ficld, with the wreck of au army which he had gallantly com- 
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manded, his loyalty and courage are.made reasons for spoiling his 
domains, and excluding him from the tomb of his ancestors. Does — 
a gallant youth of high birth and early reputation, nobly perish im 
battle, a martyr to the cause of his Country, Napoleon is too crafty 
to deny some praise to. the soldier, but the memory of the patriot .js 
treated with the most vindictive censures, and insolent derision. 
Ilis ebullitions of rage against that gallant_officer Sir Sidney Smith, 
and his less impotent malice toward our unfortunate countrymag, 
Cuptain Wright, are specimens of the same spirit. 

‘ But why do I dwell on inferior instances, when deposed monarchs, 
nay their unhappy queens, though the graces of beauty i distzess, 
might aid the sympathy due to fallen royalty, are grossly insulted 
by this unfeeling man, for baving dared to resist his arms? He,who 
punishes with death the publication of strictures on his own wawor- 
thy conduct, by men who owed him no allegiance, fillsevery mewspa- 
per with his coarse abuse of sovereigns who ought to be sufficiently 
protected by the respect due to long hereditary majesty, and to the 
grandeur of those thrones in which they lately sat; but who would 
dind with every liberal mind a still more secure protection, in pity 
fur their unparalleled misfortunes, and their extreme distcess. It 
would seem as if this audacious man arrogated to himself a netural 
right to be lord of the human species ; regarding his usurpations 
only as the uniting possession toa title which belonged to him before, 
and which it wa: always treason to oppose. Certain it is, that pa- 
triotism, loyalty, and courage, which other conquerors have respect- 
ed in their foes, are with him unpardonable crimes, 

* What then, has England to expect from the inexorable vietor ? 
‘No nation that he has yet subdued, has opposed him so obstinately 
and so long; and I trust the measure of our offences in this respect, 
is yet very far from being full. Llere, too, that specics of hostility 
which he most dreads aud hates, though he employs it without scru- 
pleagainst his enemies, has been peculiarly copious and galling. In- 
stead of one Palm, he will here find a thousand, who have attempted 
while there was yet time, to awaken their country toa due sense of 
his crimes, and of our danger from bis pestilent ambition.’ 


In the section entitled ‘ Subversion of eur religious liber- 
ties,’ the following passage deserves particular attention. 


‘ Cardinal Caprara, the legate a lafere at Paris, and Cardinal de 
Belloy, archbishop of Paris,and “ Member of the Legion of Honour,” 
have distinguished their pious ingenuity, by the following very clear 
exposition, of what Protestants cail the fifth commandment. 

*Q. What are the duties of Christians in regard to the princes who 
govern them, and ix particular what are our duties tawards Napoleon 
the first our emperor 2? ' 

* A, Christians owe to the princes who govern them, and, we eve 
in particular to Napoleon the first, our emperor, love, respect, obedi- 
ence, military service, and the tributes ordained for the preservation 
aud the defence of the empire, and of his throne; vesides, we owe him 
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fervent prayers-for his safety,and for the temporal and spiritual prose 
perity of the state, = - 

‘0. Why are we bound to all these duties towards our emperor ? 

* A. First,'because God, who creates empires, and who distributes 
them according to his will, in loading our emperor with favours, 
whether in peace or war, has established him vur sovereign, has made 
him the minister of his power, and his image on earth, To honour 
and serve our emperor, is therefore to honour and serve God himself. 

*Q. Are there not particular Gnotives which ought to attach us 
More strongly to Napoleon the first, our emperor ? 

* A. Yes: for he it is whom God has raised up, in difficult cir- 
cumstances, to re-establish the public worship of the holy religion of 
our fathers, and to be the protector of it; he has restored and pre- 
served public order, by his profound and active wisdom ; he defends 
the state, by his powerful arm; and 1s RECOME THE ANOINTED 
orTnhe LoRD, BY THF CONSECRATION WHICH HE. HAS RE* 
CEIVED FROM THE CHIEF PonTIFF, HEAD OF THE UNIVERSAL 
cnuRcH. 

*Q. What are we to think of those who should fail in their duty 
towards the emperor ? 

*A. According to St. Paul the Apostle, they would resist the order 
established by God himself ; and would render themselves worthy of 
eternal damnation. 

*Q. Are the duties by which we are bound towards our emperor, 
equally binding towards his legitimate successors ? 

* A. Yes, undoubtedly ; for we read in sacred scripture, that God 
the Lord,.of heaven and earth, by a dispbsition of his supreme will, 
and by his providence, give empires not only to a person in particus 
lar, but also to his family. * 

* Jt would have been creditable to these worthy cardinals, if they 
could have left out the sixth commandment, as well as the second ; 
for it certainly follows too clusc on the commentary, by which this 
man of blood, this destroyer of the house of his lawtul and pious sos 
vereign, is described as a delegate of heaven. 

* There is such a combat between horror, aud the sense of ridicule 
in the mind, upon reading these impious absurdities, that we cannot 
fully give way to either emotion ; and it therefore scems almost irre- 
verent towards the sacred text, to quote them ; yet it is necessary thet 
English protestants, and even pious papists, should see how religion 





® The following curions apology is offered by the Cardinal archbishop, in 
his prefatory letter, for thus prostituling religion lo sauciion usurpation ath 
treason. 

¢ After intimating that the catechism, as fur as rclatcs to the doctrines of 
the Catholic church, is teken from the writings of the celebrated bishop of 
Meausx, (that zealous defender of popery; against the protestants, in the days 
of Louiy/i4th,) he adds, * ‘The duties of subjects towards the princes whe 
 govein them, are more fully explained in it than they had ever been bé- 
“ fere ; because the circumstance of the times in which we live, resemble not 
** those of the times which have preceded them; because christians have never 
* fearedwien circumstances seemed to require it,to deciare their sentiments cons 
** cerning the powers established by God to rule the world.” A most valorous 
* instance, to be sure we here have, ot this christean siwerity and freedom ! $ #4 
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is likely to be prostituted and profaned, wherever this vile hypocrite 
is master.’ 


The corruption of morals in the vanquished is ably stated, 
and concludes the first part of the work. 

The second treats of the means by which the dangers may 
be averted. A treaty of peace is not one of them, on ac- 
count of the unexampled perfidy of Buonaparte. The auther 
alledges: 

‘ Other instances,not less striking, might be found in his European 
policy ; and if so strange a singularity of character were stilldoatt- 
ful,we might borrow a still stronger illustration of it from a case;well 
knownin theWest Indies ; and which though little noticed in this coun- 
try, was recorded inthe Paris Gazettes, I mean not the well-known 
treachery towards Toussaint, but the treatment of Pelage, the chief 
leader in Guadaloupe, and the black army under his command. 

* The negroes in that island, remained perfectly quiet and obedient 
to their masters, through the most trying revolutionary times, «if 
Victor Hugues, and his brother commissioners, arrived with a decree 
for their enfrauchisement, in the summer of 1794 ; and by their help, 
reconquered the island from the British army, to which it bad snr- 
rendered. From that tine tv the Peace of Amiens, the new citi- 
zens not only defended the Island fur France, when she had no other 
possession left in the Antilles, bat enabled her to do infinite mischief 
to the neighbouring British colonies ; and powerfully diverted our. 
arms and treasure from the European contests at she most Critical 
period of the war. . 

‘ Interior subordination and good conduct, accompanied these im- 
portant services ; and Buonaparte himself on the restitution of peace, 
publicly praised these black patriots, whose freedom was then anew 
most solemnly guarantved by the state, and by himself, for having 
maintained the Island in a state of great agricultural value. He ad- 
ded, by way of apology to Ue planters, that “it would Cost humanity 
tog much to attempt there, a pew revolution.” At the same mo- 
ment, however, he sent a new Governor, La Crosse, with an army, 
to restore slavery and the cartwhip ; and’ that officer was proteeding 
_ to execute his instructions, when the negroes, under Pelage their 
chief leader, resisted, and drove him from the island. . 

‘They acted, nevertheless, with the utmost humanity.and modera- 
tion ; and sent a very loyal address to the Chief Consul,humbly jus- 
tifying their conduct, imputing the strange attempt of La Crosse to 
a breach of his orders, and offeringto receive dutifully any other 
governor whom the republic might chuse to send. ‘Napoleen took 
them at their word ; and Richepanse, whom he sent out with new 
and most solemn declarations that hberty should be invivlably 
maintained, was received by Pelage and the chief part of Lis black 
army, with a!l the honours due to the representative of the repyblic. 
A part however of the negro army, being less credulous after what 
they had recently witnessed, refused to obey his orders ; upon which 
Pelage marched his loyal troops aguinst them, and after several bloo~ 
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dy conflicts, completely suppressed all resistance to the authority of 
the new governor. The last body of the disaffected negro soldiery 
that held out, consisting of some hundreds, took shelter in a fort, and 
when they found it no longer tenable against their numerous and 
brave assailants, followed a memorable example of ancient reso 
lution in the cause of liberty, by setting fire to their magazine. The 
explosion not only saved every one of these intrepid men from the 
whips of the drivers, but was fatal to many of their brave deluded 
brethren, who were approaching to storm the wails, 

‘ Buonaparte, in his Gazette account, paid a very high tribute 
of praise to the astonishing gallantry of Pelage and his black batta- 
jions, by whom such determined enemies had been subdued. But 
what was their immediate reward ? ‘To be treacherously divided, 
seized at their different posts by surprize, sent on board transports, 
and, as was supposed in the neighbouring islands, drowned at sea, 
The only reason for imagining that the report of their being destroy- 
ed in that mode, may not have been universally true, is that at the 
commencement of the present war, an article appeared in some 
French newspapers, importing that Pelage was set at liberty from a 
prison in France; but it was probably only designed to inspire @ 
fear into our government, that this brave leader might again be 
employed to annoy us in the Antilles: for neither he, nor his exiled 
followers, have since been heard of. 

‘I do not cite this case for the very needless purpose of shewing 
that Buonaparte is perfidious in the highest degree, but to prove that 
he is proud ‘of that quality ; for this unparalleled instance of fraud 
and ingratitude, though notoriousin the West Indies,would probably 
never have been fully known in Europe, if he had chosen to conceal 
it ;and he had actually concealed the cause of the expulsion of La 
Crosse, together with the loyal address of Pelage and his countrymen, 
for the sake of suppressing the disgraceful result of his first attempt 
on negro liberty in Guadaloupe, till he received accounts of the suc- 
cess of his second perfidious stratagem. But as soon as he learnt 
from Richepanse, that all the military negroes were destroyed, and 
their unarmed cultivators in his power, he filled the columns of the 
Moniteur with their address, though several months old ; anda few 
days after, announced allthe events that followed ; relating coolly 
the arrest and deportation of Pelage and his troops, without even ace 
cusing them of a fault, or suggesting any other excuse, for that une 
exampled perfidy of which they were the victims.’ , 


The author strongly urges the increase of the military 
force of the country, . 


‘ It has been computed by sea officers of reputation and judgment, 
that 150,000 men, might be embarked at Boulogne in a single day: 
for the vessels now collected there, are so constructed as to take the 
ground without damage ; and when anchored at high water mark, on 
a long sandy beach which is impregnably fortified for their protec. 
tion, they are left dry for hours by the ebb tide ; so that the troops 
may march on board by means of planks, as quickly almost as they 
could file of into their barracks 5 and at the return of high water, 
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be ready to put to sea, Ifso, the command of the channel} for eight’ 
and forty hours, might suffice for the most formidable invasion. 

‘ A plan of this kind is supposed to have been formed, in the sum- 
mer of 1805. ‘The combined fleets, after leading a good part of ours 
to the West Indies, were suddenly to have returned, to have raised the: 
blockades of Cadiz, Brest, and Rochfort, and being reinforced by all 
the ships in those ports, proceeded to Boulogne, where perhaps the 
ficet from the Texel would have been brought to their aid. They’ 
were then tohave convoyed the flotilla, with as large an army as: 
Buonaparte thought proper to embark ; and England might possibly 
have been lost before her scattered fleets could be collected in suffi 
cient numbers to oppose them. ‘This plan, it is true, was frustrated: 
by theenergy of Nelson, and the prudence of our Admiralty; and» 
above all, by the mercy of Providence, which combined with. those : 
means, very propitious coincident events, But similar schemes may / 
be formed hereafter ; they will become more feasible in proportion 
to the increase of the enemy’s force ; and their chances of success! 
may be multiplied, by the collection of an adequate number of trans- 
ports at different ports, far remote frum each other. They would 
also be greatly facilitated, by the possession of Venice, and of those 
other new maritime stations, acquired by Buonaparte, during the 
two last campaigns ; for these, give him not only new ships, but the 
means of diverting the navy of England by a much wider extent than 
before, in necessary foreign service.—Unhappily, our own distant ' 
conquests, of which at this conjuncture, we are unaccountably fond, 
by no means lessen, but on the contrary, encrease this advantage. 

* It would be easy to enlargeon this subject, and.to demonstrate 
clearly the facility of open invasion, by the sudden concentration of 
an inferior, during the dispersion of a superior navy. But’ having 
many new topics yet to touch upon, I will rely upon what has alres- 
. dy been offered, or ratber on the plain nature of the case, in proof 

that we may probably be invaded by a very powerful army,. notwith- 
standing our maritime power. 

‘On what human foundation then can we reposea tranquil confi- 
dence in the present state of the country ? We have'ne, inexpugnae 
ble fortresses, like Austria and Prussia ; no Alpine mountains, like 
Switzerland ; no dykes and. means of inundation, like Holland ; no 
sandy deserts, like Egypt. All those impediments have been sur- 
mounted by our formidable enemy ; but he would find none such-ta 
oppose his progress in England. ‘lhe torrent must be stemmed, if at 
all, by the force of our arms in the field. 

* What then is this last retrenchinent of the inestimable liberties 
of England ? What is this ulterior defence, against the most deplora« 
ble revolution that conquest ever made ; against miseries more dreads 
fui, those of the devoted Jews excepted, than any people ever ene 
dured ? 

* We have a regular army, which I will suppose to be in point of 
quality throughout, such as specimens of it have gloriously proved to 
be upon trial, both in Italyand Egypt. But it is widely dispersed - 
by a policy which at this arduous conjuncture ] am quite ata lose - 
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tocomprehend, upon foreign and distaut servicer. Not less than 
five different British armies are said to be at this moment employed 
in, or destined to, five different regions of the globe: and ] am really 
afraid to state the smajl amount to which some credible reports now 
reduce the regular infantry actually within the realm. 

* But it is not necessary to my argument to ascertain such alarm - 
ing facts: for were our whole army within the island, it would still be 
very uncqual, in point of numbers, to our defence, supposing an in- 
vasion tu take plate, on a scale suitable to the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, and to the ordinary maxims ofourenemy. Could our regular 
troops be collected at onee from every part of the island, they might 
find themselves greatly outnumbered. But we should, through the 
great quickness of the enemy's motions, be obliged to fight him pre- 
vious to any general union of our forces, or give him possession of 
the capital. ; 

‘A country so exposed by the extent of its assailable coast, and 
by its defenceless interior situation as England, would perhaps hard 
ly be safe from conquest, much less ruin, when invaded, if it con- 
tained in its whole extent, three soldiers for every enemy that should 
land on its shores. Whereas France, if she invade us at all, will 
probably send a force exceeding that of our regulars and militia uni- 
ted. I suppose, itis true, in thisestimate, an equality of military 
character ; but I calculate also on that new system of tactics which 
18 so formidable in offensive war, in which our enemies so fatally ex- 
cel, and tor which England presents to them a most favourable 
teld.’ 


In page 123 he adds the following important observation : 


* Innumerable attempts have been made at different times, and in 
reference to the various disasters of our allies, to account for this 
uniform success of the enemy, by the treason of generals, the disaf- 
tection of troops, and by accidents of various kinds ; but the solutions 
areall either inadequate, or highly incredible; as well as inconsist- 
ent with each other. Let us try then whether this very disparity of 
age between the soldiers of the contending armies, may not, in spite 
vb old received notions, go tur to explain the whole, 

‘ Buonaparte, and other French generals, have repeatedly spoken 
of the oid tactics with contempt ; and it is at length become fashie 
ovable, with those whe have, as well as with those who have not, | 
some little knowledge of the subject, to cry down the old art of war. 
We begin to look back on Mariborough and Turenne as drivellers, 
who did nothing great in comparison with what they might have ef- 
fected ; but spent half an age, in slowly attaining, what ought to have 
been the work of a month. If, however, Marlborough or Turenne 
had commanded the youthful revolutionary armies of France, I can- 
not help thinking that they would bave discovered the same.new me- 
thods of warfare, which so many French generals haye practised, 


and used thent with equal success: for great commanders in all 


ages, seem to have been men of strong natural parts, who triumphed 
not by a pedantic adiierence to established rules-; but by the applis 
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cation of plain common sense, to the circumstances in which 

were placed. It was, I conceive, not difficult to discaver that the 
cautious and dilatory system formerly in vogue, was not fit for those 
inexhaustible multitudes of ardent young soldiers, whom France in 
the delirium of her enthusiasm for liberty, poured forth upon her 
enemies. 

* The situation of the Republic, at the first, prescribed i 
and decisive operations : and what was perhaps then but a daring 
and necessary effort, became afterwards, from its signal success, an. 
established new system of war. Without depreciating the value of - 
the discovery, it may with probability be supposed to have been, 
like many others of great importance, the result of accident, rather 
than design. Buonaparte’s genius may possibly be as great as his 
fortune ; but the new tactics were Moreau’s before they were Buo~ 
naparte’s, and Pichegru’s before they were Moreau’s. 

‘ All I wish to establish however is, that the success of this new 
system, has been promoted by the peculiar and advantageous circum- 
stance in question, the youth of the French soldiers, A Frenchman, 
from the vivacity of his nature, has a juvenile impetuosity even ia 
sober manhood. How much more when sent into the field between 
1$ and 25. With such a soldiery it might have been difficult to sit 
down to sieges and blockades.; or cautiously to watch the movements 
of an encmy, as on a oe through a tedious campaign : but - 
it was easy to overwhelm bim at once, by a rapid march, and an im- 
petuous at tack.” 


This is throughout a section of great importance. 

The last, on reformation, as an essential basis of national 
safety, is written on many of the false principles of ancient 
puritanism, which are at this time propagated under the 
- name of methodism. This is to be lamented, as the whole 
work may be exposed to the scorn of scepticism ; or it may 
induce fanatics to ascribe events to wrong causes. 

The cause of the present calamities of Europe and of the 
menaced desolation of Britain, he pronounces to be the guilt 
of the slave trade. 


‘ Can it be denied then, that we have in this great national cffenee 
an adequate cause of the displeasure of Heaven, and of the cala-” 
mities which have‘fallen upon the country? or can it be alledged, 
that there is any cotemporary provocation that bears any propore 
tion to the slave trade? If other sins of the same heinous species, 
could be justly charged upon us ; if ** the sorrowful sighing of the 
prisoner, the complaint of the poor oppressed, and the cry of inno 
cent blood,” had gone up against us from other regions than Africa, 
and the West Indies ; still it ought to be shewn, that in these other 
cases, as in this, thecrime had been aggravated by equal! obduracy, . 
and extended with equal perverseness, after the Open exposure of 
its guilt, and solemn calls for reformation. But in these respects, as 
well as in its magnitude, and its cruel effects, the Slave trade stands 
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alone among our national offences ; defying, like Satan, in the fores 
most rank; the wrath of the Almighty. 

* Could we suppose ourselves just arrived from another planet, 
impressed with our present ideas of the divine government, but 
ignorant ef the history of Europe since the year 1787, and inform- 
ed alone of the parliamentary discussions on the Slave l'rade, and of 
those iniquities which England has since committed against the Afri- 
ean race, we might naturally-be disposed to inquire, “ has no 
scourge from heaven yet appeared ? Have no calamities, indicatory 
of divine wrath, overtaken that guilty land ?” But should we next 
take up a history of the French revolution, and of the fatal wars 
that have ensucd ; and learn how strangely the prosperity, the 
peace, and the security of England have been subverted by them, 
what singular evils we haveendured, ever since our first refusal to 
abolish the slave trade, and by what still greater evils we are at this 
moment threatened ; it would be impossible, I conceive, not to re- 
cognize with wonder and awe, the chastising hend of God. The only 
difficulty would be, to comprehend how the living witnesses both of 
the provocation and the punishment, could possibly be unobservant 
of the visible connection between them.’ 


He then states the share which each European nation has 
had in the accumulation of the guilt, and adds : 


* Thus cruelly did the great commercial nations of Europe, all at 
the same era, resolve to extend the desvlation, the miseries and crimes 
of Africa, to the utmost of their power. Already they dragged 
away every year 74,000 ofher unhappy children ; and a great part 
of her coast began to be almost destitute of inhabitants : yet her ins 
satiable tormentors, were determined to drain the veins of her popu- 
lation stil} more copiously, and to obtain fuller meals for their ava- 
rice, though they should reduce her to adesert. But the eye of 
the Almighty was over them; and to avenge devoted Africa at least, 
if not to save her, lhe dropped down among them the French revolu- 
tion.” 


This idea of the Deity ‘ dropping into Europe the French 
revolution,’ is a sentiment of fanatic impiety, that has not 
been exceeded since the days of Cromwell, 

We do not dispute the enormous guilt of the slave trade. 
It implies in itevery thing offensive to nature, reason, policy, 
religion, and the laws of Almighty God, and it has and will 
bring with it its proper punishment; but that punishment has 
been and will be administered according to those laws, and 
not according to the wrathful passions of a despot of Moroc- 
co, or a dey of Algiers, 

But the slave trade never has been a national sin in any 

art of modern Europe; where all the nations have abhorred 
st, the instant its enormities were made known. 
But the author will say, their governments have connived 
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at it. We will venture to affirm, never with the consent 
of the people. He may thén say, Why did not the people. 
influence their governments ? We answer, because they had not 
the means; and it was the obiect of the French revolution, and 
history will soon establish the fact, that it was its only object, 
to furnish the people with those means, Here we:have no 
fear in being at issue with the writer. We have no hesitation: 
in allowing every thing he alledges of the detestable nature, 
and horrid guilt of the slave trade : yet we affirm it is but as 
dust in the balance, compared with the deliberate, studied 
and refined malignity, which defeated the purposes, per- 
verted the objects, and vitiated and infernalized the spirit of 
the French revolution. ; 

Let the author look about him, and mark the men, whether 
in cabinets or Jegislations, who regarded the first openings o 
the French revolution, as Satan viewed Paradise ; who misled 
and confounded the ardent spirits who conducted it, and 
who, when their new and frail edifice was in flames, threw 
firebrands and combustibles to accelerate its destruction. 

Supposing (and the author will not deny the possibility) 
that the first pacific and generous principles of the French 
revolution were professed with sincerity, and were practicable 
without the interference of Europe, who can calculate the 
guilt of obstructing and preventing their effects? And who 
would go into Africa or the West Indies to account for cala- 
mities which Frauce is inflicting on Europe tor denying 
her the chances of emancipation ; for converting her errors. 
into misfortunes, and her misfortunes into crimes; for em- 
. ploying Frenchmen to destroy each other, and proposing 
to render her territory a blauk in the map of Kurope? What 
are all the imaginable consequences of the slave trade, great 
and probable as they may be proved, when compared with 
those which have been refused and prevented by the perver- 
sion of the French revolution? 

On this subject a volume might be written, and no doubt 
volumes will be written, which will place the guilt tothe 
just and proper account, which will prove that the power of 
Buonaparte has none or very distant connection with the 
slave-trade, but immediately arose from the political errors 
of Europe, which he isnow punishing ; and that his bloody 
throne rests not on the victims of Airica, but on the im- 
mense masses of human bones, which have whitened the 
plains of La Vendée and of Toulon, cemented by those tor- 
rents of blood, which so often inundated the P/ace de la Re- 
olution. 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 10. April, 1807. Bb 
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Art. V.—The Causes of the French Revolution and the Sci- 
ence of governing an Empire, an epic and philosophicat 


Poem. By George Sanon. Sve. pp. 134. Price los. 
Highley. 1806. 


ONE hundred and thirty-four pages for fifteen shillings # 
The price, at first sight, staggered us ; but when we had pe- 
ihe’ on title-page, and, by dipping into the preface through 
the visto of an uncut sheet, had caught a glimpse of what 
the precious volume contained,our astonishment subsided into 
gratitude for the author’s moderation in charging so little for 
a book, which from its intrinsic value and importance, must 
inevitably, through all succeeding ages, become the manual 
of kings. The day on which the Pandects of Justinian 
were found at Amalfi; the very hour, in which Kepler dis- 
covered the laws of the planetary orbits, have been justly 
noted with precision by the eternizing pen of history ; and 
we were glad to see, that the date of the publication of this 
work, which would appear to be of no less importance in the 
annals of mankind, had been minutely entered at Stationers’ 
Hall. Our brother-reviewer, who had first taken up this epic 
and philosophical poem,. cried out in transport, ‘ Eurexa! 
Evrexa! here is deeper wisdom than that of Pythagoras, 
and in versesof purer gold! Compared with thisoctavo, the 
Roman law is mere jargon, our common law Canterbury 
tales, and our statutes at large waste paper! Whether this 
ebullition of admiration was pardonable, we shall give our 
readers an opportunity of judging, by quotations from the pre- 
face, from the arguments of the books, into which the poem 
is divided, and from the poem itself, 


‘The antients left the three highest sciences in the rough, for 
posterity to bring to perfection: Newton has greatly improved one ; 
and I (George Sanon) have endeavoured to improve the other two, 
viz. The Science of the Human Mind* (which will be published in 
November next, i.e. 1806) and the Moral Science.’ Pref. p. 7. 


‘ | have described a line of condact, by which society may not 
only be restored to it’s former happiness, but made happier than 
ever: by which this felicity may be rendered permanent, and the 
government indissoluble.” Pref. p. 9. : 


‘] have fixed the bounds of human liberty, and shewn how far 
men mity be free, in my third book.’ Pref. p,12. 





* We have not yet seen this performance. 
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In the thirteenth page of his preface our:author undertakes 
to prove that Lucretius, Bolingbroke, Locke, Rousseau, 
Young, Pope, Hobbes, Epicurus, and Zeno were all in the 
wrong,—mere men of Gotham, gentle reader! But if this 
bold attempt does not, suffice to make you ‘ bless your stars’ 
that you and Mr. Sanon are contemporaries, have patience, 
and read un. ' 


‘Tf Euclid had an Herculean task in purifying geometry of 
its dress, and contracting it tothe capacity of memory; judge what | 
has been my labour, assisted by the best writers of two thousand 
years, to weed morality of the rubbish of as long a period; to cone 
tract numerous volumes inte a compass adapted to the powers of re- 
tention; to leave minutia to little minds; and dike him, give the 
prominent and immediately useful parts of the science to the world, 
Fables, novels, biography, history, the public theatres, the splendid 
temples have ethics for their chief object: this science was left to 
receive the finishing touches of perfection by one individual, whose 
work will be an unerring standard for the present and future genera- 
tions.’ Pref. p. 14. 


Of course it will be the immediate concern of our legisla- 
ture that a‘ sealed copy’ of this work be deposited in the 
Tower. O! fortunate Mr. Bensley, who printed it! O! for-— 
tunate Mr. Highley, who published it! O! still more 
enviable Mr. Capel Lofft, to whom it is humbly dedicated ! 
It has already been the good fortune of Mr. Lofft to usher 
a tailor into the Temple of Fame asa rival of Lucretius,* ‘and - 
he has now the honour of having his name coupled with that 
of a philosopher, who drops down as an extinguisher upon 
Puffendorf, Grotius, Vattel, Paley, and all the feeble lumi- 
naries who have preceded him. 

Part of theargument of the first book is as follows : 


‘ The plastic-operations of what have been improperly denomi- 
nated the four elements : that although they have a plastic, yet 
they have no mechanical power, or architectonic spirit ; this axiom 
naturally leads us toenquire ifto the original cause of the animal 
kingdom, which is formed upon mechanical principles,’ 


We were eager tosee in what manner these simple but 
sublime truths might be adorned by the charms of poetry : 
our readers, perhaps, will be equally curious, and their 
curiosity shall begratified. If Platohad lived in our day, 
and could have seen what an elegant and useful handmaid 
poetry may be made to good sense, morality, and philoso- 





* Vide Preface to Nat. Bloomfield’s poems. 
b2 
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y, he would aot have banished poets from his ideal repub- 
ic. 
* As there exists within the human mind 

A power mechanic ; and the mill, the ship, 

The statue and the clock are not produced 

By water, fire, earth, ambient air, or space, 

But by this power ; and these and nature’s laws 

Are made subservient to the human will 

To act upon the first :—and as we know 

That what has been invented by a mind, 

Of that same mind the attributes betrays 

Which were employed abou: it; we infer, ‘ 
The elements obey’d the wiil uivine, 

And chain’d to laws perennial of the void, 

Pre-erve the sexual ens of every rank 

Invented by a God. 





B. J. p. 19 
The second hook opens with a view of the modern world 
under a despot,—the origin of factions, andthe philosophy 
of the revolutions of empires :—it treats on the seven cau. 
ses of evil, viz. the physical world, tyranny, maliciousness, 
inadvertency, ignorance, the influence of badexample, and 
a want of self-command; and concludes with a demon- 
stration, that, from the influence of the art of printing, 
the present century will see the nations of the earth form 
one family, and enjoy a felicity, which the antient legisla- 
tors could never have conceived. Our grey beards too sen- 
sibly warn us, that we ceunot hope to see those happy days, 
but our grand-children, perhaps, may live in that illustrious 
eoch, when wars shall be no more, and when printers’-devils 
must necessarily be the chief members of the legion of 
honour, While our poet’s genius enables him to soar above 
the clouds, his humanity nevers suffers him to lose sight of 
sublunary things: amidst the blaze of celestial visions, the 
labyzinths of logic, andthe mists of metaphysics, bis eagle 
eye is ever fixed on the moral good of man. It is a delight- 
ful repose for the mind, when dazzled with * excessive 
brightness,’ to turn from the heights of sublimity to such 
passages as the following, in which we seem to hear the pa- 
thetic and warning voice of the philanthropist and friend » 


‘ What evils inadvertency prepares 

For buman kiud ! Through this defect, in inns 
How many have been ruined by damp beds ! 
How many mothers have their children tost, 

Or render’d wretched! Many a valued life 

A cook, through carelessness lias sacrific’d ! 

And hundreds perish through neglect of fire ! 

A disregard unto the safety, health, 
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And interests of ethers, isa crime 

Of too much magnitace to be despised; 

And with impunity be overicok’d. 

Beware oF Correr! for utensils made 

Of this pernicious metal, never are, 

Nor ever can be wholesome ! Oh what lives, 

The public papers speak it every year, Pie, ts 
Have to this dangerous metal fell a prey!’ BB. 2. p. 49 


Tn the third book the rights of men, ‘ which have not yet 
Seen properly understood by any author, are clearly explained,’ 
and the definitions of government ‘by the seven wise men 
of Greece, are shown to be imperfect.’ It is not in our 
power to gratify the impatience of our readers by further 
quotations on these interesting subjects ; indeed we may 
reasonably doubt whether any extracts, however copious, 
would satisfy those who have a real thirst for knowledge: 
they will not be content with sipping at the Pierian spring; 
but will hasten tothe waters aud drink deep at the fountain- 
head. From the specimens which we have given, a toler- 
. bly accurate idea may be formed of the subject matter of 
the poem, and of the various harmony of the verse: it re- 
mains for us to describe the machinery, and to examine 
its powers, to trace the originality of invention, and to mark 
the dexterity of management. Here genius and judg- 
ment must go hand in hand: here, if any where,we look for 
those characteristic features, which mark the true poet, and 
which distinguish him from mere taggers of rhyme, and 
manufacturers of verse. There are many who can mount 
Pegasus, and with much grace, amble him, trot bim, and put 
him through all bis paces upon a smooth and clear road ; 
but machinery isthatT'araxippus, which few can safely pass 
Mr.Sanon is so confident in his own powers, and is sd 
thoroughly convinced of his excellence in this, as well as im 
every other point, that we shrink from the discussion. He 
tells us plainly, that ‘the machivery of his poem, which 
is allegorical and connected with it, may be censured by « 
short-sighted critic, but will certainly be commended by a 
mind of penetration.’. (Pref. p 13.) The standard of taste 
cannot be permanently fixed; we will nut, therefor, entef 
into a minute examination of matters, which must be 
tried in that fickle court, where Allegory and Imaginatiog 
preside: but priority of invention may be brought to a fair 
test ; here dates are land marks, which camvet err: aud nere 
even we short sighted critics, will venture to assert, that Mr. 
a oe little claim to originality. Two or three instances will 
suffice, | 
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‘ She said; and striking twice upon_his breast, 

While distant thunder twice repeats the sound, 

And midst the hollow glens and wooded hills 

In sullen echoes peals along ; his heart 

Emits a burnjng cloud of fetid smoke, 

That roils in dreadful volumes on the ground 

And howls before him! from'the lurid gloom 

With two terrific heads a serpent darts ; 

The yawning earth ingulfs the screaming fiend.’ B.1. p. 8. 


It does not require a mind of much penetration to see 
that this passage (we do not mean to derogate from its sub- 
limity) is one of the fairy tales done into blank verse. 
‘ The Fairy spoke, and smote her on the breast ; and 
immediately out of the girl’s mouth crawled a great variety 
of frogs, toads, serpents, and all manner of reptiles,’ Vide 
Fairy Tales by Mother Bunch, 


‘Surprising change ! 
The horse’s meeting hoofs pervade the stone : 
In fragrant leaves the pompous trappings shoot ; 
The flowing mane and tail that swept the ground, 
The wings extended, rustling in the breeze, 
In foliag’d branches rise : from these at length 
A beauteous myrtle scents the midnight gale !’ B. 3. p. 122. 


Here we trace dn evident imitation of Baron Munchausen ; 
but the poet falls far short of the traveller. The myrtle 
which grew out of the back of the Baron’s horse, formed a 
delightful arbour, which sheltered him in his summer rides 
from the scorching rays of the sun. 

The following lines are an almost incontestable proof that 
Mr. S. is more than twenty years of age. We give ourselves 
much credit for this piece of conjectural criticism. 


* Ten Dryads yoke ten EAGLEs to the shafts, 
And fixa fine BALLOON abovethecar.’ B.3. p. 133. 


We do not recollect the Dryads, but we positively saw 
the eagles, balloon and car, at thePantheon in Oxford street, 
in the year 1784, which were exhibited by an impostor, who 
professed that he should ascend in this balloon-borne, eagle- 
drawn, car on an appointed day. The balloon (a circum- 
stance which escaped our poet’s recollection) was in the shape 
ofa fish. 

We should have been happy in pursuing the surpriz- 
ing adventures of Anfrec in the magic pillar, and the cave 
of death, but our attention was interrupted by the dinner 
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bell. Reviewers are but men. Tlie most refined intel- 
lectual pleasures must sometimes yield to those grosser 


appetites, for which Mr. Sanon himself shall plead our ex- 
€use, 


* But how can we discover laws divine, 

And the volition of the Being Supreme 

In any thing ? The fitness seen in ens 

To ens; and causes to effects ? The hands 

And mouth ; the pangs of hunger ; and the food, 

To gratify this criving, clearly prove 
tis the will of God, rHaT We SHOULD kaT.’ B.3. p. 116: 


———Saae a 


Arr. VI.—The Satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus: Translat- 


ed into English Verse, with the Latin Text, and Notes. sve. 
7s.6d. Jobnson. 1846. 


PERSIUS may be regarded as an author who has suffered 
more than any other from the lapse of time and the con- 
sequent obscuration of his allusions and idioms. Perhaps 
if his fifth satire had stood where his first now stands, he 
would have obtained more readers and more admirers. This 
first satire abounds in allusions to the affected poems which 
were fashionable in his time; and hence, as was to be ex- 
pected, it abounds also in difficulties to a modern reader, and 
(as Mr. Owen observes) has probably made many a scholar 
threw aside Persius with disgust. If we may be allowed 
to judge from the sharp and caustic spirit of his satire, 
where the object and direction of it are still perceptible, from 
the uncommonly cutting severity of his sarcasms, from 
the pointed conciseness of his style, and from the seasonable 
poignancy of his wit, (for let Casaubon, or who will, deny his 
talents for ridicule, Persius is not deficient in this respect, ) 
his works must have afforded a high treat to all readers of 
sense and taste when they were first published ; and accord- 
ingly we are informed by the anonymous writer of his life, 
that at their first appearance they were sought after with 
much avidity. That Persius is not an obscure writer, i8 
more than we intend to affirm: his metaphors are certainly 
harsh and over-strained, and his diction affectedly quaint in 
many passages. At the same time he is by no means ob- 
scure and enigmatical to the degree in which he is common. 
ly represented. There is a difference between an author 
that is unintelligible, and one that is not yet sufficiently un. 
derstood ; the latter we believe to be the misfortune of this 
satirist. Numerous as his commentators have been, the 
are in general, Casaubon excepted, a miserable set of bun- 
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glers. And even this 4 zaw is often fond of displaying his 
érudition in quotations which tend nothing to the elucida- 
tion of his author, and of exerting his sagacity in far-fetched 
refinements, where meanings are found out that were never 
meant. The truth is, the critics have not gone to the pro- 
per sources ; to mention only one which has been thorough- 
Jy neglected, we will venture to say that there is more to be 
obtained in illustration of Persius from Arrian’s account of 
the Stoic doctrines, as delivered by Epictetus, than from all 
your Chrysostoms and Gregories, or even from Turnebus’s 
Adversaria, It is he only (as Mr. Gifford observes ), who 
has well informed himself in the peculiar tenets of the 
porch ‘ with trowser’d Medes bedaub’d,’ that 1s capable of 
interpreting Persius. 

Much has been said by the translators of the Roman sa- 
tirists on their comparative merits. The present translator 
has taken up the subject afresh, and has treated it at least as 
sensibly as any of his predecessors, Dryden and Mr. 
Drammond have also undertaken the task, and much good 
writing is to be found in both: but neither in them nor in 
any ies, unless it be Fiilleborn, the German translator of 
Persius, have we met with any great precision or discrimina- 
tion on the subject. Parallels of this kind are fascinating 
things; it is easy to call in rivulets, and torrents, and mea- 
dows, and forests, and to balance opposite merits in polished 
antitheses. But to touch the real points of distinction, and 
to trace those differences to their sources in the times, cha- 
racters, and modes of thinking of each writer, is no easy 
task. The present translator vindicates to his author the 
praise of wit and humour; and we think he might have vin 
dicated it to him ina much higher degree than he is dis- 

sed to contend for, without incurring the charge of par- 
tiality. In delicate wit and refined humour, Persius and 
Juvenal must both bow before their master Horace; but, 
compared with each other, it seems to us that Persins’s hu- 
mour has in it a vivacity and archness nearly as much supe- 
rior to the cearseness of Juvenal’s, as Horace is in the 
same respect superior to Persius. But we must not dwell 
longer on this subject. Suffice it then to say, that the cha- 
racteristic merits of the three poets may be thus summed up 
briefly. Horace shines in light raillerv, and bedinage, set 
off by all the graces of expression: Persius in sharp and poi- 
gnant sarcasm, relieved occasionally with noble bursts of 
ihe purest morality: Juvenal wields the thunder-bolts of 
satire ; his is the Liberrima indignatio, conveyed in a tor- 
reus dicendi copia. Horace laughs; Persius jeers; Juvenal 
scelds. 
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We agree with the present translator in thinking that 
satire is by no means the most difficult branch of poetry to 
transfuse into a modern Jaugnage. To give our sentiments 
as briefly as we can on this subject, we look upon the satires 
of Horace, Persius, and Juvenai as only very difficult to 
translate: while such poetry as Horace’s odes and Homer’s 
epic poems are wholly untranslatable. iw satire, the feet- 
ing delicacies of diction do not constitute the chief merit, 
as is the case with lyric poetry: and, as it is seldom written 
but in a state of high civilization, we do not meet there 
with those ideas, so uncongenial with our own, which form 
the great stumbling: block to a translator of Homer. 

Before we proceed to discuss the merits of the volume be- 
fore us, it may not be amiss to take a short view of the Eng- 
lish versions of Persius, which have already been published. — 
In doing this, we may safely omit Barten Holiday’s transla- 
tion ; it may be consulted with some benefil asa commentary, 
but asa poetical version, we have nothing to do with it. 

With a large stock of the verba toge—those idiomatical 
phrases, which, without being vulgar, are however familiar, 
and which, in every language, if selected with judgment, 
afford the best materials for the true satiric style, wilh a ha- 
bit of ardent composition and energetic expression, added to 
a sufficient stock of learning, it is impossible to conceive a 
writer tocome with greater advantages to the task of trans- 
lating an antient poet, than Diyden, when with his coadju- 
tors he undertook Persius. But alas! ‘ Want, witty want 
fierce hunger to appease,’ prevented him from executing the 
enterprise with that deliberate care and accuracy, which to 
any translator of sach a poet would have been necessary, and 
doubly so to one possessed as he was of great original genius. 
In reading his version it is obvious that dispatch was the 
main object. Hence continual misrepresentations of the 
sense—unjustifiable insertions of modern ideas—confusion in 
the dialogue—false conceits and fantastic turns wholly fo- 
reign from his author—and, above all, those repeated lapsea 
into disgusting vulgarity in search of smartness and strength, 
Such is Dryden’s version of Persius (we call it Dryden’s, be. 
cause, although he did not write it all, yet as it passed under. 
his inspection, he is equally accountable for ali). Never- 
theless it contains many a bold stroke of satire, many a hap- 
py turn and nervous line, which mark the poet, and show 
that, however slovenly the author was, tliat author was— 
Dryden. 

To him succeeded Brewster, who tells us in his preface 
that he translated Persius for his own amusement while yet a 
student at the university. His chief fault is a juvenile ex- 
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uberance and profusion of phrase, Solicitous to give the 
full meaning of his author, he is indifferent*how long it may 
take him to do it. He falls also into another fault, natural 
enough toa youth whose taste was not yet sobered by matu- - 
rity of j»dgment ;—he is for ever representing his author asa 
mere droll or buffoon, He seemsto have taken Persius at 
his word, when he calls himself'a Cachinno, and therefore to 
have thought it requisite to exhibit hint always on the 
broad grin, and chuckling at his own jokes. How ridicu- 
lously, for instance, does he burlesque the following line! 


Arma tirum—nonne hoc spamosum et cortice pingui— 


What of these lines. Sir ?—If you can’t admire ’em, 
Grant me, at least, they equal Arma virum, 


And this is the tone of his version thtoughout. This eter« 
nal endeavour to be funny, in which Brewster has been fol- 
lowed by Owen, and in some instances by the present trans- 
Jator, is an unfortunate mistake in satire, and especially in 
that of Persius, whose wit, though often quaint, never de- 
generates into buffoonery, and whose laughter, whenever he 
does laugh, is accompanied with a stoic sneer. Yet Brewster is 
far from contemptible. Though he rarely gratifies his reader 
with a very strong verse,he seldom offends him by a very weak 
one.He keeps up a respectable sort of mediecrity which added 
to his scrupulous care to give a fall and complete sense, such 
as he understood it, entitles him to considerable praise. 

On Mr. Owen’s translation it is not necessary to say much. 
It may be useful for the purpose intended, namely, to assist 
boys in their efforts to comprehend the meaning of an ob-+ 
scure writer. He is less diffuse also than Brewster. But in 
coarseness of humour, in vulgar familiarity of diction, and 
in that perpetual attempt (which we have before reprehended) 
to be funny, or (to use Mr. O.’s words, Sat. I. v. 132) mon- 
strous arch, he out-Brewster’s Brewster himself. Such faults 
ithe original neverjustifies, and even if it did,we should think 
the laws of translation in this instance more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. By the way, it ought to be 
said in commendation of Mr. Owen, that his punctuation of 
the text both of Juvenal and Persius is in general excellent, 
and to learners must be of real service, 

Next comes Mr. Drummond’s free translation ; which 
jis indeed free with a witness: for in the fourth satire, he 
has left out twenty lines, on the plea of indecency in six of 
them, which might have been easily softened, and has in- 
serted a vast deal of his own about—‘ omne quod exit in um.” 
Nor is this all : he takes the liberty of omitting almost alb 
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those individualities, if they may be so called, which form 
the life and soul of satire. ‘ Polydamas et Troiades,’ is ge- 
neralized into ‘a lewd prince and his abandon’d. throng.’ 
‘ Labeo,’ into‘ a minion’s song.’ And so on, passim. He has 
also assumed a very seducing principle of translation, that 
whatever allusion is, or seems to be foreign from English 
notions, may be dropped or exchanged for another more 
familiar. For instance, how does he render 


: Non, siquid turbida Roma 
Elevet, accedas ; examenve improbum in illa 
Castiges trutina ; 


Rely not always on the general voice, 
Nor place all merit in the people's choice. 








Again, in the third satire, v. 21. 





. Sonat vitium percussa, maligne 

Respondet viridi non cocta fidelia limo. 

Udum et molle lutum es, nunc—nunc properandus, et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rota. 

Yet art thou young, and yet thy pliant mind 

Yields to the gale, and bends with every wind ; 

Seize then this sunny, but this fleeting hour, 

To nurse and cultivate the tender flower.’ 


Thus two of the most favourite allusions of Persius, and 
which are in a high degree characteristic of his manner, 
are slurred over as uncongenial with modern ideas. Yet 
Butler, who had a free choice of introducing them or 
not, seems not to have considered them as awkward or 
strained :— 


‘ If you design to weigh our talents 
I th’ standard of your own false balance.’ 
HUDIBRA®. 
* Free froma crack or flaw of sinning, 
As men try pipkins by the ringing.’ Ibid. 


But this garbling of the matter isof less consequence than 
the misrepresentation of the satirist’s manner and style, a 
fault which Mr. Drummond’s version has above all others. 
His versification has ail the soft and flowing cadence of 
elegy, instead of the masculine tone- of satire. Brewster’s 
quaint familiarities are less remote from the style of Persius, 
than the sleek and smooth polish of Mr. Drummond. 
Where he attempts fidelity and closeness, he is almost al- 
ways feeble and constrained, as in the Ist line of his Ist 
satire: ‘ Unhappy men lead lives of care and pain;’ and 
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sometimes vulgar, as in rendering that noble conclusion of 
the 2d satire, ‘ Quin danius id superis, &c.’ 

* Let me give that, which from their golden pot 

Messala’s proud and blear-ey’d race could not :’ &e. 


But we have trespassed too long upon our readers’ pati- 
ence. Let us then consider the merits of the anonymous 
performance, which has been the occasion of our making 
the above preliminary remarks. We are willing to concede 
to it the praise of fidelity in point of sense ; but, with re- 
gard to the sptrit of the original, it will be in vain looked 
for in the present translation ;—* Abiit, evasit,erupit.” Ari 
uniform feebleness and flatness prevails through the whole. 
If we are called upon to prove the charge, our answer is, 
read the book and you will findit so. The prevailing cha- 
racter cannot be strictly proved by particular quotations; 
yet some remarks upon separate passages may be of use, not 
so much to accredit our general criticism, as to afford hints 
to future translators. * 

To begin with the prologue :—This is translated, in imita- 
tion of the original scazons, into eight-syliable verse, except 
the last couplet,which, for what reason we know not, stretches 
itself into larger dimensions, 


‘Then crows, turn’d poets, will recite, 

And female magpies straight indite ; 

Nay, they shall ail so confident essay, 

You'll think they chaunt nectareous melody.’ 


The crow-pcets and pie-poetesses of the original are bedly 
designated in the above lines.— Human magpies would have 
been better than female magpies. Straight indite is a wretch- 
ed sacrifice to rhyme. By what mode of pronunciation essay 
can be made to end in a sound similar to melody, is to us a 
secret, But we suspect that the ears of this translator are of 
too coarse a texture to comprehend the dmoorsa-vrov, and of 
nearly the same conformation with those of a wortly gentle- 
man, whom we have heard of, who could not con- 
ceive a betlerrhyme to bread than cheese, and held that 
faggot answered very happily to fire. We are induc- 
ed td this suspicion by meeting frequently ‘with couplets. 
terminated in the following way: big—rib, p.48; tongue— 
one, p. 28. Perhaps, however, this may be only an inten- 
tional sprinkling of blank-verse. If such be the fact, we can 





* We have already had occasion to announce the probability, that a new tran- 
slation of Persiu;, will soon be offered to the public (Crit. Rev. July,1906, p. 263.) 
and, if the speeimen there given be fairly selected, 1t augurs well. 
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only say we do not recollect a precedent to justify the prac- 
tice. To be serious, though our ears are not so fastidious as 
the late learned Mr. Wakefield's and some others, who would 
scout even such rhymes as fame—erclaim,&c.,yet we hold that, 
ifit is worth the trouble to rhyme at all, it should be done 
with at least some portion of care; and this for the old reason 
given by Horace on a similar occasion,—* poterat duci quia 
coena sine istis.,—There is ‘still another remark which we 
have to make on the lines above quoted.—In the last but one, 
the adjective confident is put for the adverb confidently, and 
the same mode of expression recars in almost every page of 
the translation, Take another instance or two: 


Did groaning sufferers, in its fiirnace pent, 
From bull Sicilian more sincere lament?—pP, 108, 


It’s only wish was accurate to know 
The lucky product of the sice’s throw. P. 112. 


Nothing has a more immediate tendency to give an awk- 
ward and constrained air to verse than this phraseology. It 
discovers to the reader’s eye at once all those cramping irons 
with which the versifier is fettered and handcuffed, and 
which it is his business to conceal under an air of ease and 
freedom. 

A fairer specimen of the work cannot be offered than the 
commen¢ement of the first satire, which has been so often 
imitated, and which seems indeed itself to be copied in some 
measure from Lucilius, 

POET. 
* How oft ourcares their hoped completion miss! 
How unsubstantial are our dreams of bliss ! 

FRIEND. 

* Who will peruse this moralizing strain ? 

POET. 
* Speak you to me? 

FRIEND. 


‘Not one; you write in vain, 


POET, 
* Not one? 


FRIEND. 


* Why yes, some few perhaps may read ; 
Yet still ycur efforts but to raillery lead. 


POET. 


* And why? That great Polydamas assign 
A rank to Labeo far transcending mine, 
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That every Trojan mannikin agree, 
Isa mere trifle, and provokes not me. 
Nor must you deem her partial judgments right, 
If Rome capricious modest merit slight : 
Strive not to mend, though prejudice prevail, 
‘The crooked needle of her faulty scale: 
Seek not in other’s thoughts your worth to find, 
Consult the test of an approving mind, 
For whe at Rome is not —? Ah might I vent 
The struggling feelings in my bosom pent ! 

- Yet sure I may express them, when I view 
The lives disgraceful which we all pursue; 
See scribbling whims produce a general joy, 
‘Commence in youth, and hoary age employ ; 
See grave demeanour add to the disgrace, 
The triffer acting with a Censor’s face ! 
‘These strains then pardon, 


PRIEND. 
* No. 
- POET. 
* My spleen bears sway 
With force resistless, and I must obey.’ 


Many remarks might be made upon the foregoing lines. 
In the first place, the dialogue is improperly arranged. The 
poet must be supposed to be meditating on the folly and 
vanity of those, who without a grain of natural taste or 
genius were for ever scribbling verses and reciting them to 
fall audiences. In the midst of his reverie he cries out, 
* Alas! the vanity of human cares!’ A friend, apprehensive 
forthe poet’s fame, is conceived to interrupt him with the 
question, ‘ Who ’Il read this?’ The poet answers indignantly, 
«Can you ask me that question?’ that is, do you know so 
little of me as to suppose that I am not well aware of the de- 
pravity of the public taste? He then goes on to answer the 
question, ‘ Quis legethec ?’ which he does in the following 
words—* Nemo,Hercule, nemo : Vel duo vel nemo.’—-- None, 
by Hercules, none: or not above one or two.’ This repeti-. 
tion of remo is quitein Persius’s manner. Soin the fourth 
satire he has, ‘ Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere, nemo !’ The 
objector then exclaims, ‘Oh, how degrading and pitiful 
is this !’!—* Why so?’ continues Persius. ‘ What, because, 
forsooth, Polydamas-and the Trojan women (alluding to 
Homer’s Lliad, B. 22. v. 100. and 105) prefer Labee to me ? 
Nonsense!’ &c. Such, we conceive, isthe proper arrange- 
ment and sense of the beginning of the first satire. How 
farour present translator has caught its spirit, we must 
leave to the reader’s jndgment to determine. We would only 
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observe that the first line of the original, and the beginning 
of the second, are in the translation very much weakened by 
diffusion; and that the reference to the Lliad, probably in 
Labeo’s Latin version, is completely lost in every Trojan 
mannikin. 


*O miser ! inque dies ultra miser! huccine rerum 
Venimus ?” 


With -what feebleness and prosaic insipidity is this fine line 
rendered !— 


‘ Unhappy youth! unless these habits cease, 
Your growing miseries must each day increase.” 


Again: ‘ Udum et molle lutum es,’ &c. is thus translated : 


* Strive then incessant, strongest efforts make, 
From study now atrue direction take, &c.’ 


Again, ‘ Si totus et integer illinc Exieras, nec nunc.’ Sat, 
v, 173. 


_ © Tf free you left her, tet not now her bland 
Enticements win you; resolute withstand.’ 


All the above extracts are exceedingly weak and spiritless, 
and make any reader of taste cry out in Persius’s own 
words— Turpe et miserabile !’ 

We have remarked that the present translator falls oceae 
sionally into the same fault as his predecessors in introda- 
cing colloquial vulgasisms and familiar attempts at wit. We 
must bring forward a few scattered lines to authenticate 


thischarge. The offensive expressions are printed in Lta- 
lics. 





Heavy belchings my sick fauces fill. p..122. 





A sickly wight his doctor thus address’d. ib. 








——He a goblet sends 
To beg some tipple of his wealthier triends ; 


‘Then drains it empty with immoderate swill, Ib, 


The spark continues. Pp. 124. 





Yet pertinacious still the booby sues, P. 84, 





From out his cradle lifts her slabbering boy. P. 88. 





Ye senseless dolts/ (for ‘ Heu, steriles veri!’) v. 174, 





His nobler brother, of a touthsome taste. p. 216. 





-~———Though nor coz nor aunt survive. P. 224. 
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Sach are some of the more glaringly vulgar phrases which 
we met with while cursorily turning over the leaves. No 
doubt a stricter scruliny would start more game of the same 
kind. In p. 226, we find a verse which wants a foot, pro- 
bably from a mistake of the press. 

Although this translation is not quite so diffuse as Brew- 
ster, itismore so still than is necessary. Nothing has a 
more languid effect than needless expansion, 


Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta! 


This is a fine strong nervous line, equal to any in Juvenal. 
Now hear the effect, when it is beaten out into four English 
lines, as in the translation before us. 


‘ Let them, &c. &c. 

This vengeance fecl; place virtue in their view, 
Contrast her blessings with the crimes they do; 
Tnanguish let them, by repentance crost, 

Pine at the sight, regret those blessings lost.’ p.108, 


Yet Milton had almost translated it literally to his hand. 


He saw 
Virtue—in her own form how lovely,—saw, and pined 
Itis loss. 


Before we close our observations, it will be proper to 
jay before the reader the translation of ‘those spirited lines 
iw the first satire, where the satirist pleads for liberty of speech 
on the precedents of Lucilius and Horace. ‘ Secuit Lucilius 
urbem,’ Kc. 


‘ and yet, when anger urg’d, 
Lucilius fearless a vile city scourg’d ; 

You, Lupus, felt him, Mutius was his joke, 
On each indignant hea jaw-tooth broke. 

So wily Flaccus, skilful to amend, 

Prob’d every foible of his smiling friend ;* 

Won quick admission, play’d around each heart, 
The people jeering with unrival’d art.’ 








After Dryden’s beautiful, thought not very accurate, ver- 
sion of these lines of Persius, it might have been expect- 
ed that no subsequent translator would pass them over 
without infusing some portion of spirit into his own transla- 





™* Keenig has a strange note on this passage of the original. He would take 
ri@enti amico for the ablative case, the adjective amico being put for a substantive, 
like.‘ mordaci radere vero’, ‘ mecoctum generoso pectus honesty,’ &Ce 
ihis is truly, as the critics say, to look for aknot in a bullrush, 
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tion of them. Drummond has in this part far surpassed his 
rival translators. 

The last line of the above is very. ambiguously expressed. 
It does not appear whether it was Horace who jeered the 
people, or the people that jeered Horace, It may be said ‘that 
the context plainly points out the proper sense: but, as 
Quintilian somewhere observes, that sentence is badly con- 
structed in which the meaning is obscured as far as it admits 
of obscurity. 

We have now spoken sufficiently of the translation itself 
to give the reader an idea of its merit. The notes are of little 
consequence, They are chiefly collected from Casaubon and 
other commentators: what little in them is new, does not 
throw much light on the difficulties of Persius, 

Upon the whole the present translator has left his author 
in every respect in the same predicament as he found him. 
A spirited and close translation was a desideratam when he 
sat down to the task, and in our opinion it remains such even 
still. The only difference is, that an additional load of dis- 
couragement is laid upon the shoulders of future adventur- 
ers, , 








Arr. VII.—The Life and literary Works of Michel Angele 
Buonaroti. By R. Duppa. 4to. 21.2. Murray. 1806. 


IF,as Mr. Duppahimself observes in his preface, the present 
work has been composed with ‘ diligence and care,’ we have 
only to lament the very unfortunate result attendant 
upon the exertion of qualities, that would have insured to 
the generality of writers that portion at least of grammatical 
accuracy, without the previous attainment of which no man 
should presume to intrude his productions on the public. 

But it is not with respect to correctness alone that we find 
ourselves under the necessity of animadverting on the work 
before us. If the great fault of the biographers of the present 
day consist in the endeavour to force upon the public cha- 
racters that should never have been noticed out of their own 
private cirele, it surely isone of much greater magnitude to 
present us with the life of a trulyexalted personage disfigured: - 
and disguised by comaron-place remarks, insipid diction, 
and an affected style. We are sorry that in a work which 
might have been rendered so truly interesting and instruc- 
tive, Mr. Duppa should have thought it necessary to render 
his performance palatable to such of his readers as may be 
unacquainted with Italian, by introducing some wretchedly 

Crit. Rev. Vol, 10. Spril, 1807. 
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feeble oullines after a few of Michel Angelo’s statues and 
paintings, by way of compensation for the Italian poetry, 
which is added tothe work. This principle of book-making 
becomes doubly reprehensible where the subject of the 
book is of sufficient importance to interest the public without 
the assistance of such adventitious support. At least, if 
any thing of this nature must be resorted to, we should 
wish to see it more successfully accomplished. Mr. Duppa 
as an artist aud a connoisseur must or ought to know that the 
outlines he bas introduced could not be regarded by those 
acquainted in the slightest degree with the productions of 
Michel Angelo, in the light of a compensation, even had such 
compensation been necessary, for a few pages which readers 
of that description might not be able to understand. If, on 
the contrary, heiutended them for the inspection and infor- 
mation of tiose alone to whom the works of Michel Angelo 
are unknewn, he has made a still greater mistake, for to such 
they can eonvey no other ideas than those of imbecility and 
deformity. 

It i¢ to be regretted that Mr. Duppa should have submitted 
to the public performances so extremely incorrect, without 
previously considering that even the most vulgar. eye, when 
cofitemplating a group of figures would derive some satis- 
faction from being abie to ascertain with precision to which 
of the figuresthe different limbs might be assigned, and from 
what part of the respective bodies the limbs belonging to 
each took their rise; whether, for instance, an arm proceeded 
from the shoulder, or, @ posteriori,a hand from the ribs, or a 
head from the bosom ; little circumstances which, in many of 
Mr. Duppa’s outlines,are left extremely doubtful. 

Mr. {)uppa seems to have been at great pains to make 
us acquainted with the true mode of writing Michel 
Angelo’s name. We do not see the use of these long 
dissertations upon matters of such trifling import; and 
we must rather condemn the author for affectation than 
commend bim for accuracy, who goes about to tell us of the 
various modes of writing and pronouncing a name in a fo- 
reign country, when he has circumstances of so much 
— interest and importance to impress upon our mind. 

1is affectation of deviating from the received and general 
pronunciation of names is an evil that is daily increasing, and 
can only be attributed to the vanity of a set of feeble authors 
who, not possessing either talents or information to distin- 
guish themselves by legitimate means, attempt to acquire 
notoriety by every artifice that will shield their imbeeility © 
and ignorance from the contempt it so justly merits. 
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It were also to be wished that Mr.Duppa, in giving us the 


account of the earlier periods of Michel Angelo’s life, had - 


dealt out with a more sparing hand the trifling anecdotes 
respecting that great man, which fill the first pages of the 
work, Such idle stories were probably the inventions of 
former biographers, and might with as much propriety be 
applied to the most insignificant character as to that of 
Michel Angelo. These anecdotes discover a striking re- 
semblance to those ingenious tales, which we sometimes 
observe in catalogues, respecting the picture they adver- 
tise ; and perhaps bear a still stronger affinity to those little 
effusions of fancy with which picture deafers, and not un- 
frequently painters, deceive the ignorant simplicity of the 
gentlemanly or lordly connoisseur. The following anec- 
dote, which would have made an admirable figure in the 


life of Gerrard Dow, is totally misplaced, in that of Michel 
Angelo: ‘. 


‘ ‘The first attempt Michel Angelo made in oil painting was with 
his (Granacci’s) assistance; he lent him coloursand pencils, and a 
print representing the story of St. Antony beaten by devils, which 
he copied on a pannel with such success that it was much admired. 
In this little picture, besides the figure of the saint, there. were 
many strange forms and monsters, which he wasso intent on re-’ 
presenting in the best manner be was capable, that he colouted 
n «part without referring to some natural object. He went to the 
fish market to observe the form and colour of fins, and the eyes 
of fish ; and whatever m nature constituted a part of his compe- 
sition, he studied from its source.’ P.7. 


[t is scarcely possible to suppose that such a genius as 
Angelo’s, even in its earliest dawn, could have been wasted 
on such frivdlous pursuits as copying from nature ¢ the fins 
and eyes of fish.” From the very beginning of his career 
he appears to have had too clear a knowledge of his own 
powers, and too comprehensive a view of his profession, to 
suffer his attention to be drawn aside, by any ullurements, 
from the steady pursuit of that lofty style of art of which 
he may be said to- have been the inventor. Michel An- 
gelo knew perfectly well the nature of his own genius, and 
the species of study of which he stood in need; and 
like Rubens when he visited [taly, ‘ wasted not a moment 
on the acquisition of excellence incompatible’ with that 
mighty style which he must have early felt himself impe- 
riously called upon to pursue. 

No biographer should ever introduce stories or anecdotes 
into his work, unless they are characteristic of the 
whose history forms itsa&hief subject. AM the events of 
a life cannot be related 2 any reasonable compass, and 
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such only should therefore be selected, as will best tend to 
develope the general character and disposition of the 
person whose history is recorded. We donot however mean 
to throw an indiscriminate censure on the whole of the 
anecdotes related by Mr. Duppa; several of them are cer- 
tainly jadiciously introduced, and tend to promote the 
above beneficial purpose. 

We perfectly agree with our author in regard to the high 
idea he entertains of Lorenzo de Medici; his account of 
Michel Angeio whilst under the protection of that illustrious 
man is perhaps one of the most pleasing and satisfactory 
partsofhis work. — 

Lorenzo was area! patron of art—the warm friend of 
genius, and well knew in what manner to appreciate and 
reward its exertions. It is not easy to conceive a more 
delightful situation for an ardent and youthful mind, de- 
sirous of improvement, than the court of Lorenzo at the 
period Mr. Duppa has described. 

We could wish that this gentleman, when he. mentions 
ihe celebrated Cartoon of Pisa, had endeavoured to give 
us a better account of it than can possibly be derived 
from a translation of Vasari’s very insipid and incorrect 
description. We could not help contrasting this tame and 
spiritless performance with the glowing and energetic ac- 
count of the above Cartoon, which Mr, Fuseli has given 
in his admirable lectures delivered at the Royal Academy. 
Vid. Lectureson Painting, &c. lecture Sd, page 119. 

The eventful period which filled up the pontificate of 
Julius the second, could not fail of being interesting in the 
highest degree to every lover of the fine arts. Surrounded, 
as it appears, with the most brilliant assemblage of learning 
and talents, the towering genius of Michel Angelo lifts it- 
self above all competition ; and though Mr. Duppa has ra- 
ther given us the history of the ¢imes, than of the individual, 
itis gratifying to see this most extraordinary man proudly 
surmount every obstacle thrown in the way of his glory, 
and imperiously seize the post of honour and pre-eminence, 
The following character of Julius the second, appears to us 
to be related with simplicity and truth. The reflections in- 
troduced by the author are natural and just, and we on the 
whole select it as one of the best passages of the work. 


- © He (Julius) had courageenough te rank with the brave, and 
views sufficiently eomprehensive to satiate ambition; but the 
milder virtues, subject to moderation, he ever found inadequate to 
his purpose, or did not feel. their worth. He was by nature fitted 
for sovereignty, but knew-not how to encrease the patrimony of St. 
Peter by treading in hissteps. To be a good man is all that the 
good desire of others; butto be great, is what each desires for 
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himself ; unfortunately in the political economy of states, to. com- 
bine these qualities is difficult, and often impossible, since men, by 
common consent, separate virtue from talents, afd bestow the highest 
praise on triumphant power, whatever be its aim or end. He-en- 
couraged and protected genius, not from ostentation, but a desire to 
elevate human nature above its common standard ; and though invol- 
ved in war and political contest during the whole of his skort reign, 
sufficient evidence remains of his fostering care, and as long as the 
works of Bramante, Raffaello, and Michel Angelo partake of the 
admiration of mankind, Julius the second will have a just claim to 
gtatitude and esteem.’ Pp. 56 and 57. 


The few pages devoted to the delineation of the conduct 
and character of Leo the tenth, are decidedly the most va- 
luable part of Mr. Duppa’s performance ; and though he 
has ventured to differ from the opinions and prejudices en- 
tertained on this subject by a celebrated modern historian, 
we think that he has been successful in his attempt, and: 
deserves credit for placing before our view in its true co- 
lours, the real character of this splendid pontiff, and for his 
just appreciation of the encouragement and patronage afford- 
ed by him to the fine arts. 

e could wish however thatMr.D. had confined himself to 
this simple view of the subject ; for though we believe him 
to be accurate enough in what he has stated respecting Leo’s 
patronage of Jiterary characters, itis by no means proper 
to introduce into a work of this nature, so very long a di- 
gression as that to which we allude. For the space of 
nearly five and twenty pages, the name of Michel Angelo 
scarcely occurs; they are almost entirely devoted to circum- 
stances and events that can in no respect tend to develo 
the talents or exalt the genius of that great man. This 
fault, as we have noticed before, pervades the whole of Mr. 
Duppa’s work. The character ef Michel Angelo, no where 
exclusively occupies the important station, which, from 
every. consideration, it ought to have filled. Even in the 
extraordinary defence of the city of Florence, where he 
appears to have been the life and soul of every proceeding, 
no greater stress seems to be laid on his+name, than upon 
those of many others, who only performed very subordinate 
parts in the same transaction. ‘The rest of the work ischiefl 
taken up with letters that passed between Michel Angelo 
and his contemporaries on different occasions, and an ac- 
count of his disputes with his patrons and his rivals for 
employment. Itis painfulto see the last years «# such a 
man spent in continual vexation, occasioned by the malevo- 
lent intrigues and machinations of a set of mercenary and 
envious wretches, who were for ever thwarting him in ail 
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his plans and undertakings. This = of the work is inter+ 
spersed with several anecdotes, characteristic of Michel, 
Angelo, and of the times in which he lived, which together 
with his letters serve in some measure to relieve the mind 
of the reader from the hard labour of wading through the 
tedious insignificance which Mr. Duppa has contrived to 
cast over his concluding pages. From the letters we select 
the following, referring to the death of a favourite servant, 
as it places the character of Michel Angelo in a new, and 
perhaps more amiable point of view than we have been ac- 
customed to consider it. 


* My dear Georgio, 

* I am but ill-disposed to write, however F will sit down toanswer 
yours. You already know that Urbinois dead. His death has been 
a heavy loss to me,and the cause of excessive grief, but it has also 
been a most\impressive lesson of the grace of God : for it has shewn 
me, that he, who in his life time comforted me in the enjoyment of 
life, dying, has taught me how to die; not with reluctance, but 
even witha desire of death. He lived with me twenty-six years, 
grew rich in my service, and I found him a most rare and faithful 
servant; and now that I calculated upon his being the staff and 
repose of my old age,—he is taken away, and has left me only the 
hope of seeing him again in pdtadise. That he will-go there, the 
beneficence of God has already given a sign in the happy serenity 
of his Jast moments ; for his death cost him much less sorrow, than 
the concern he felt at leaving me in this treacherous world surround- 
ed with troubles. My better part, however, is gone with him, and 
nothing remains tu me but infinite misery. Farewell, 

MicwEtaGNnoLto Byowarnoti.’ 
(Let. xiii. pr. 167 and 168.) 


It is pleasing to observe from this letter and some other 
passages in his life, that notwithstanding the stern severity 
which generally distinguishes his conceptions, his mind 
both admitted and cherished the milder virtues of huma- 
nity. Amidst the dreary gloom that seems te have surrounded 
the latter period of his life, occasioned by the malignity 
and jealousy of his rivals, and the haggling and tasteless 
spirit of his patrons, itis grateful to the mind to meet with 
one instance, in the character of Julius the third, of a very 
different nature. The favour and friendship of this pontiff 
appears to have afforded to Michel Angelo the last happy 
days he was destined to enjoy ; for after his patron’s death, 
the remainder of his life presents us only with one uninterrupt- 
ed series f vexation and disappointment. 

In an age like ours, when mediocrity seems to be 
the distinguishing characteristic of every production of the 
arts, it is not very probable that the works or character of 
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sucli a man asMichelAngelo should meet with much real ad- 
miration. The language he speaks is not adtrésséd to cofimed 
minds, and is likely to find but little favour with that frivolit 

and diseased sensibility which so peculiarly marks the tast@ of 
the present day. To such a taste, the works of Michel 
Angelo, in the language of a French critic, must be trily 
‘effrayant!’ As well might we expect the ‘gamboling 
squirrel to move in the terrible and miajéstic footsteps of 
the elephant, as look for admiration of thé higher depart+ 
ments of painting from those, whose knowledge of the art 
is circumscribed within the narrow limits of fashionable eotf: 
noiseurship. ‘ Peace to all such,’ they mérit our comps- 
sion much more than our censure. It is wnreasotiable t6 
expect from the vulgar herd, that, which it has neither 
taste to feel nor capacity to judge of ; but when we behold 
one of those persons whom we have been taught to considéer 
* as supreme in taste,’ who has had the advantage of seeing 
and studying the works of Michel Angelo, together with 
every other advantage which fortuné and education cah 
bestew, and whom we should have expected to stand for- 
ward in an ageof sickly refinement, as the chainpion of 
legitimate art, and vigorous and manly genius; when (we 
repeat) we see such a writer, with a feebleness that ean only 
be equalled by his presumption, attempt to shake the rept- 
tation and undefvalue the productions ef Micrel Angelo; 
and, not satisfied with this, venture to callin qtiestion the 


judgment of Sir Joshua Reynolds for the respecf and vere-. 


ration which he at all times entertained and expressed ’ for 
that ‘ truly divine man ;’ we confess we want language to 


describe the complete despondency we feel, witlr respect to . 


the future progress of art in this country, where even those 
who are looked up to as critics and instructors, give stich 
deplorable proofs of ignorance, bad taste, and imbeci- 
lity.* 

Malanthele indeed is the prospect of all those engaged in 
the practice of the fine arts, if connoisseurs and writers of 
this stamp are to be the supreme judges of their labours, and 
the guides and directors of the public taste; and therefore, 
( however inadequate we may conceive the talents of Mr. 
Duppa to accomplish the arduous undertaking in which he 
engaged, ) we think he yet déserves some credit for ventur- 
ing to run counter to the critics of the day, by holding up to 
the public attention and admiration the character and the 


-_—~-—— 








* See Knight's analytical Enquiry inte the Principles of Taste, 
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works of Michel Angelo, and bestowing on them that im 
partial and just praise, to which the greatest painters and 
rea] judges of the arts have at all times ng 44 them so in- 
disputably entitled. We only lament that he has not done 
this in a stronger, more impressive, and more original 
manner. 

In his cohcluding and general observations upon the life 
of Michel Angelo, the few remarks Mr. Duppa hasmade are 
chiefly copied from Sir Joshua Reynolds and other guthors ; 
wherever he has attempted the description of any of his 
principal works, he is insipid and unsatisfactory, and in his 
professional remarks upon the Last Judgment, in particular, 
extremely incorrect. : 

We can by no means agree with the author with respect 
to his assertion, that ‘ it would be useless to multiply 
words in summing up the character of this great man’ 
( Michel Angelo,) page 224. We do not doubt that the 
works of Michel Angelo wié/ speak for themselves to those 
who have been fortunate enough to view them; but for 
such persons we conceive Mr. Duppa did not. write his 
history, as they are, unfostunately for the cause of painting, 
only few in number. If possessed of any observation, 
they could ceriainly stand very little in need of Mr. Duppa’s 
remarks; but the great majority of his readers, who have 
never beheld the productions of Michel Angelo, and who in 
consequence can have no certain grounds upon which they 
can form a just estimate of his excellence, would, no doubt, 
have been better pleased if Mr. Duppa had not so entirely 
neglected the discharge of so necessary a duty in a biogra- 
pher. This strange omission on the part of our author puts 
us a little in mind of a story we have beard of a schoolmaster, 
who having written with much pain and care a new gram. 
mar, was surprised on being told by a friend to whcse inspec- 
tion he had submitted it, that in his enumeratioti of tlre dif- 
a parts of speech he had omitted al] mention of the 
verb, 

How far Michel Angelo as an artist is to be ‘ implicitly 
followed,’ we will not attempt to determine. Such a blind 
confidence, we believe, is to be placed in no man, however 
great his reputation and genius; but we have ‘no hesitation 
in declaring that the works of this universally acknowledged 
farther of modern art, are more certainly to be relied on as 
the true guides to excellence in the more exalted depari- 
ments of painting, than the gorgeous and magnificeut pro- 
ductions of Rubens, or those of many cther jayuurites of 
the present day. 

With respect tothe architectural powersof Michel Angelo, _ 
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wé do not” feel ourselves qualified to ¢peak with decision ; 
but'it appears to us, from what we have read and heard im 
other quarters, that Mr. Duppa very much undervalues the 
productions of that celebrated artist in this peculiay depart- 
ment. : : 

We donot see why Mr. Duppa should havewconsidered 
the history of the building of St. Peter’s’ as not within the 
limits of his work. Surely the account of an event in which 
Michel Angelo shone so conspicuously eminent, could not 
have failed, wiih judicious management, to be in the highest 
degree interesting to every reader; at any rate we should 
have supposed that even a very partial description of so re- 
markable an occurrence in his life might have been intro- 
duced, with more propriety, into a work like the one before 
us, than the long dissertation upon literary characters 
which occupies so considerable a portien of Mr. Duppa’s 
book. 

With regard to the arts of painting and sculpture, Mr. D. 
as has been observed before, seems to have a just respect 
and veneration for the genius of Michel Angelo. ,So far 
therefore he is entitled to our praise, 4nd itis only te, be 
regretted that he did not sufficiently weigh the strength of 
his own powers before he engaged them in an undertaking 
0 very far beyond their reach. : 

We have given our opinion of the defects of this work 
wilh a degree of severity more commensurate, we fear, with 
our own disappointment, than with the author's cofiception-of 
his merit: but weare now going to praise and recommend. the - 
book with regard to one division of it, whereMr.D.will,proba~ - 
bly, neither thank us for our praise nor congratulate himself 
on our recommendation. The poems of Michel Angelo are lit- 
tle known to the generality of [talian scholars in this country, 
and we are not aware of any collection, either of them, or of 
his letters, having hitherto issued from an English. press; 
the present publication is therefore entitled to attention, ia 
consequence of the judicious appendix which he has madle te 
it, containing, what we believe to be, a full and perfect 
edition of these neglected works: and il is certain that Mr. 
D. considerably over-rated his abilities as an artist when, 
by a strange perversion of intellect, he supposed that the 
world might not relish the valuable specimens of genuine 
poetry with which he has swelled his book, unless relieved 
and excused by the addition of thirty of his own contempti- 
ble etchings. © 

Michel Angelo was hardly less admired by bis contem- 
porary countrymen, as a poet than as an artist;, and poste, 
bumous fame, whichis com:aon!y considered as the ualail- 
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ing test of true merit, did not desert his memory. When ap- 

lied to so illustrious a character, it may indeed be allowa- 

e to question the certainty of this test, and to enquire whe- 
ther the splendour of talent may not have cast a lustre over 
every sacred relique too bright for the piercing eye of criti- 
cism to penetrate. But this false glare of popular enthusi- 
asm and prejudice must have been dissipated by the silent 
operation of three centuries; and a foreigner, divested of 
all local partiality, all patriotic pride and vanity, whatever 
may be his admiration of the powers of the sculptor and 
painter, if possessed of a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage and of poetical discrimination and feeling, will be ad- 
mitted capable, atthe present day, of forniing an impartial 
estimate of the rank assignable to a Tuscan poet of the age 
of Leo the tenth. 

Almost every man has, in the course of his observations 
on human life, remarked some characters, so peculiarly 
identified with each other in some leading feature, either of 
genius, or sensibility, or inclination, or disposition, as to 
feel himself at the moment strongly inclined to give his assent 
to the Pythagoreah doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
But had Pythagoras lived in the days of Michel Angelo, he 
would have rejoiced in the discovery of a proof,which to his 
mind might have appeared irrefragable of the truth of his 
favourite theory. 

It is impossible for it to escape the notice of any person in 
the least degree conversant with the works of both, that the 
soul of Michel Angelo is the very same soul that, two centu- 
ries before him, animated and exalted the vigorous genius of 
his venerable countryman, Dante. The artist, in effect, 
embodied by his glowing pencil and energetic chisel, the 
sublime conceptions of the poet; not in the style of an ad- 
mirer merely, or an imitator (for, except in a very few in- 
stances, there are no resemblances to be found in their seve- 
ral works with regard to fable, incident, or the more obvi- 
ous parts of design), but as the participator of his spirit, the 
sole inheritor of his celestial mantle. 

The same affinity (or, to resume our former, perhaps 
_ More accurate, expression,) the same identity pervades the 
works of Michel Angelo, even to his poems, which must be _ 
considered only as the minor efforts, the casual productions 
of his extraordinary genius. Itis very singular, that most 
ot those poems, if not all which have reached us, bear the 
marks of having been composed during the latter part of 
his life, when the flame of poetry is generally observed to 
Jauguish and die away in the most enthusiastic souls. A 
mind so energetic as lis, having adopted aad embraced one 
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distifict line of science as his guide to immortality, could 
never be drawn aside by temporary humour or inclination, 
from that straight and onerring road which it had marked out 
for the journey of life, Thus, till he had attained that sun. . 
mit of perfection which the visions of his earliest years had 

ainted to his fancy, it is probable that he never applied 
Pimeelf to the cultivation of his poetical talent, any further 
than as it aided him towards the full comprehension of thosé 
immortal works of ancient genius, which might invigorate 
and enlarge his own conceptions as an artist. But, in the 
decline of life, when he was in possession of that exalted 
superiority, beyond which it is perhaps not given to human 
genius to ascend, bis mind, no longer occupied so intensel¢ 
in one pursuit, and still too active to admit of any relaxation 
in its natural energies, insensibly received the impression of 
other feelings, which were originally equally congenial 
with his constitution. Melancholy also, and disappointment, 
which frequently become the parents of poetical thought in 
minds of extraordinary sensibility, had more than their usuat 
share, as we may safely conjecture, in producing the poetry 
of Michel Angelo, tinged as it is with the chastised severity, 
the habitual gloom of the discontented exile, and neglected 
patriot. The approach of death appears also to have ex- 
cited in his soul, some of those dreadful apprehensions with 
regard to the benevolence and mercy of God and the iuture 
condition of man, which have embittered the last moments 
ef many of the greatest and first of haman bemgs:> The 
state of his mind is so strongly painted in the following most 
beautiful sonnet, that we shail make no scruple of presenting 
it to our readers in the original language, in preference to in- 
sulting their taste and jadgment, together with the memory 
of theauthor, by giving them the ‘ lame and impotent’ copy 
(of Mr, Southey, or Mr. Wordsworth, we know not. which) 
which appears in p. 141, 


‘ Giunto é gid] corso della vita mia 
Cqn tempestoso mar per {ragii barca 
Al commun porto, ov’ a render si varca 
Giusta ragion d’ogn’ opra triste e pis, 


Onde |’ affettuosa fantasia, 
Che Varte'si fece idolo e monarca 
Conoseo ben quant ’era d’error cares; 
Ch’enore @ cid che l’huom quaggid desia, 


pensier mici, gid de’ mie’ danni lieti, 
Che fian’ or s’a due morti m’avvicino, 
L’ una m’ ¢ certa, e Lultra mi minaccia? 


~ 
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Ne pinger ne scolpir, fia pid che questi 
L’ anima volta a quell’ amor divino 
Ch’ aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia.’ 


This sonnet, as Mr. D. informs us, produced a long and 
elaborate commentary from Varchi, one of the Tuscan lite- 
rati of the day; but the letter which ihe author addressed 
upon that subject toa friend, (which is given as the 18th 
letter of the appendix, and vilely translated in p. 214 of his 
life); would have drawn from no man breathing, we hope, 
(Mr. D. excepted) the childish and degrading expression 
* that Michel Angelo appears to have felt himself flattered 
by the compliment.’ 

The two sonnets on Dante, numbered the 72 and 78d of 
the collection, are also very characteristic specimens of the 
kindred spirit ofour poet. They too are translated by one 
or other of Mr. D.’s above mentioned coadjutors, (but in a 
manner by no means worthy of the originals) in pp. 217,218 
of the life. How very weak and inadequate must be the 
idea of the English reader, formed on such lines as the fol. 


lowing? 


‘ For us did he explore the realms of woe ; 
And at his coming did high heaven expand 
Her. lofty gates, to whom his native Jand 
Refused to open her’s.” Pp. 219, 


And how will the Italian scholat be amazed when he is in- 
formed that they were meant as a faithful copy of this sublime 
and original conception ? 





Questi discese a i regni del fallire, 
Per noi insegnare,e poscia'a Dio n’ascese: 
E V’alte porte il ciel, non gli contese, 

Cui la patria le sue nego d’aprire ! 


Bat as aproof that we do not think the poetical translations 
uniformly unworthy of their originals,we will quote the sonnet 

.222,which (we did not wish Mr.D, to inform us)‘ isexceed~ 
jngly beaatiful.’ 


* Yes ! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetray’d ; 
For, if of our affections none find grace 
Jn sight of heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit ? better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee, 
Glory to that eternal peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows aid makes pure-all gentle hearts. 
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His hope is treacherous only, whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour. 
But, in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms adeathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise.’ 


One word more on the subject of Italian poetry (though 
not Michel Angelo’s) and we have done. Surely Mr. Ros- 
coe’s translation of the famous sonnet of Gio. Battista Zap- 
pi, deserved quotation neither for its elegance, nor its fidelity. 

t might have been made a question whether this same son- 
net of M. Zappi, deserved translation at all, hadit not been 
for some very illustrious lines at the conclusion. 


* Tal eraallor, che Je sonanti, e vaste 
Acque ei sospese a se <’intorno, e tale 
Quando il mar chiuse, e ne fa tombaaltrui-. 
E voi sue Turbe un sio Vitello alzaste ? 
Alzato aveste Immago a questa eguale 
Ch’era men fallo i’adorar costui.’ 


But there can be no question whatever whether Mr, 
Roscoe ought to have translated them as follows : 


‘Such once he looked, when ocean’s sounding wave 
Suspended hung, and such amidst the storm, 
When o’er his foes the refluent waters roar‘d, 
An idol calf his followers did engrave ; 
But had they raised this awe-commanding form, _ . 
Then had they with less guilt their work ador’d.’ p. 187. 


We now come to the conclusion of our task, which we 
wish it were in our power lo sum up with a phrase. equally 
satisfactory and elegant with the following of Mr. Duppa. 


‘ Such was the life and character of Michel Angelo I have been 
able to collect from the most authentic materials, and which I have 
written with peculiar pleasure to myself.’ gee 2 


Now, however peculiar might nave been the pleasure with 
which we have written the preceding pages, we cannot say 
so much for the more serious part of our task, that of 
reading what Mr. Duppa has written. twas, on the con- 
trary, with a very different feeling that we perused such 
passages as the following: ak: 

‘ And, intruth, he (Ghirlandaio) had the name of being 
envious ; for it was not to Michel Angelo alone he was litte 
courteous ;’ (we wish that Mr. Duppa had himsélf been ra- 
ther more so) ‘ but even towards his own brother, who, when 
he saw him likely to eclipse Ais reputation, on giving great 
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hopes of future eminence, he sent him into France, not so 
much for his ene as some were disposed to say, as for 


himself to remain in Florence without a rival.’ p. 6. Now, 
though we do not pretend to bave travelled through all 
the sinuosities of this cemplicated labyrinth, so as to 
arrive at the seat of Mr. D.’s meaning in this passage, yet 
we cun safely aver that we never saw a more admirable ex- 
ample of the art of stringing together parentheses; and 
that for many nights after we first discovered this note, we 
dreamed of nothing but a terrible civil war among the pro- 
nouns. 

Those unlucky parts of speech seem to be again skirmishing 
together at least in this other sentence, which we shall be 
extreinely obliged to any of our gentle readers who will un- 
riddle tous. ‘ At length the pope gave him an unlimited 
commission tomake a mausoleum in which their mutual 
interests should be combined, though with unequal participa- 
tion; tor the sculptor rather makes the monument for him- 
self which is to record a name, that will live longer in the 
page of history than the existence of his materials’ (that is 
paper is more durable than marble); ‘ de alone makes it for 
another, where a tablet is necessary to procrastinate the 
hour of oblivion.’ Pp. 32. 

Speaking of the art of perspective, Mr..D. says, ‘ In jus- 
tice to our country, that discovery was made in the begin- 
ning of the last century, 1715, by Doctor Brook Taylor.’ 
Now does Mr. D, mean that Doctor Brook Taylor made 
the discovery in justice toour country? That is the only 
interpretation the words will bear ; yet we cannot help en- 
tertaining a suspicion (and barely a suspicion) that Mr. D. 
meant us to understand that be Mr. D. thought it but right 
‘ in justice to our country,’ to mention that ‘ that discovery 
was made, &c. by Dr. B. Taylor.’ But there would be no 
end to decyphering Mr. D.’s enigmas, and we recommend 
the whole book to the amusement of those who are fond of 
that agreeable Christmas entertainment. 

We pardon Mr. D. his riddling propensity for the sake 
of the pleasure it may afford ; but we areata loss to find 
an excuse for his continual deviations from tle received 
rulesof grammar. We instance the following, which are 
a very few, and those not selected out of the herd of er- 
rors with which the book is crowded. ‘ He began to think 
of quitting Rome, and avaz/ himself of the duke’s kindness,’ 
Ke. p. 133. Did Mr. D. mean to ‘ to avail,’ or ‘ avail- 
ing 2 


‘To nominate whomerer he chose to supply his place.’ 1-147. 
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* He,’ that is Michel Angelo, ‘ was used to say, that, how- 
ever rich I,’ meaning, probably, Mr.Duppa the author, ‘ may 
have been, I’ (Mr. Duppa) ‘ have always lived as a poor 
man.’ p. 159. We sincerely regret this circumstance, and 
hope that the sale of his (Mr. Duppa’s) book, will be so 
extensive, as to improve his (Mr. Dappa’s) fortunes. 

Did Michel Angelo or Mr. Duppa invent the following 
phrase at the head of one of Michel Angelo’s letters? 


* My dear Georgio, 
‘ Immediately Bartolommeo arrived, I went to the pope.’ P. 126. 


But we will close Mr. Duppa’s book, and our own re- 
marks, that we may avoid, if it be yet possible, the impa- 
tation of being, as Mr. Duppa admirably and originally 
expresses himself, ‘ fastidious to please.’ P. 139. 

We hear that a new edition of this work is about to make 
its appearance, in which we hope that Mr. D, will not omit 
furnishing us with fresh entertainment in the form of enig- 
mas, and new admiration inthe forms of his etchings. . But 
could Michel Angelo’s indignant ghost be allowed to inter- 
rupt Mr. D.’s midnight slumbers, he would probably enjoia 
perpetual silence in a language which Mr. D. might not 
find himself inclined to disobey. | 
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Art. VIII.—Pauland Barnabas at Lystra, a Seatonian 
Prize Poem. By the Reverend Charles Hoyle, M. A. of 
Trin. Coll, Cambridge. 4to. 9s. Cadell. 1306. 


THE annual prize bequeathed by Mr. Seaton, for a ser- 
mon to be written in verse, was last year adjudged to Mr. 
Hoyle. To a propensity apparently the nrost decidedly 
turned to sermonizing and dull prolixity, the prizeman has 
here superadded in his favor a subject, on which he might 
expaliate, not only until he set his readers fast asleep, but 
until he himself indulged in an unconscious nap. Fearful 
however of beginning drowsily,he seems to have rubbed his 
eyes, used cold water, and other anti-soporifics, that he might 
make the slumbers of his reader fall more gradually, and 
last for a longer time, by the unsparing infusion of lauda- 
num towards the last gulp of the ie He lashes, or ra- 
ther plies himself with a flail, to awaken something like a 
furor ; and from the pain of this discipline and harsh treat- 
ment to his outward man, his inward bursts out into the fol- 
lowing dreadful roar ; : 
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* Arouse thee, Contemplation, acts of grace 
And oracles of wisdom to record, 

And superstition startled and appall’é, 

What time the everlasting gospel’s voice 
Was heard in Lycaonia. Strike the harp 
With jubilee, and the loud trumpet biow.’ 


After the foregoing rumble, Mr. Hoyle calmly tells us, 
how’ Paul, with Barnabas to Lystra comes, and earnest 
there proclaims redemption, judgment.’ He then talks of 
* a mourner who lay in sqgua/or and in dereliction scorned,’ 
of ‘ extacy in beatific wance’-— mediatorial grace’—‘ heaven- 
endeavouring faith’— wrath judicial’ —ot ‘ judgment and re- 
demption,’ theologically used, &c. 

Many, and probably all these words would be appropriate, 
had the printerdone his office by printing this effusion as it 
should be, in the formof prose. But Theology and Poetry 
have their places distinct, and very far remote from each 
other ; and as we should be offended at hearing the latter 
insolently raising her voice, and displaying her fantastic 
drapery in the pulpit, so are wedisgusted whenever we see 
the former throwing off her proper character, ashamed of 
her senility, and municking with awkward and heavy heels, 
the light aérial movements of Poetry. We respect, we ve- 
nerate age. But when the old and revered instructor joins 
in the freaks and gambolsof youth, we certainly feel that 
he is out of his fae Let Theology be confined to the 
church, and to the language suitable to that sacred place. 
There let ber speak, instruct, and convince by sound sense 
and sober persuasion. Truth, naked and unadorned truth, 
is herown ; and in every attempt that she has yet made upon 
a province that is nol her own, she has successively failed. 
Theological terms and Jearning engrossone half of the im- 
mortal Paradise Lost, and spoil all that they engross. If 
Milton failed, if he made‘ God the father turn aschool di- 
vine,’ who shiall succeed ? 

We hinted in a former number,* at the subjects chosen by 
the university for the exercise of students. [tis perhaps of lit- 
tle consequence on what subject the annual turgid alcaics are 
written. Latin composition is abandoned in general, after 
boyhood ; and grown men, who have ambition for the highest 
literary fame, must gain it through the medium of theirown 
language, enriched as itis with authors who yield the palm 
to none of the antients. It therefore becomes of very seri- 
ous importance to a country so justly proud of her pre-emi- 





* Vid. Crit, Rev. for February, 1807. p. 156. 
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hence in poetry, that no university should accept a bequest 
fraught with mischief to taste and genius, as we conceive this 
of Mr. Seaton to be. That it is hurtful to. taste, is. proved 
by the preceding remarks, and because it tends to encou- 
rage that semnologous sort of versé which is called blank; 
from being the nearest allied to no verse atall, That -it is 
_ am enémy to genius, is evident from the encouragement given 
to middling respectability, which, with a subject Suiting 
itself, and with the facilities held out by 4 metre, which is 
merely verse to the eye, would in getieral triumph. —_s, 
In writing, what are called in the university of Cambridge; 
triposes, the stadent has the choice of that subject which, 
feels niost ; but as there is no competition for excellence in 
the tripds, because it is written by some friend of the proctor, 
it is by nomeans in general a performance beyond the pow- 
ers of a boy in the sixth form of a public school. If a prize 
were granted for the best annual English poem . writtea in 
the difficult and dangerous codples of Pope aud Dryden, 
with permission to each candidate to choose a subject 
congenial to his own feelings, the candidates would be nu- 
merous, and from the number, some one might be found 
Worthy ofdistinction. A respectable kadiledge of classics; 
mathematics, and other university studies, should meet with 
its reward ; but mere respectability in poetry is infamy. 
We could not but feel for professor Porson, who, it seems, 
by virtue of his office,is one of the judges on the demerits of 
these annual prosings. As we suppose, from this specimen 
of perfect and absolute dulness, that neither of the candidates; 
neither N, nor X, could possibly have written any thing 
more dull, we take the liberty of reconimending to the pro- 
fessor and his asseciates, the following scheme for passing 
sentence on these metrical sermons, which at least ensures 
posters impartiality, without entailing the trouble of reading 
hem over. Itis extracted from the 39th. chapter of Rabe- 
Jais, vol. iii. ‘How Pantagruel was present at the trial of 
Judge Bridlegoose, who. decided causes and controvérsies 
in law, by the chance «and fortune of the dice.’ It seemd 
that a great officer of justice, no less a perso: agé than 
Judge Bridlegoose, had proriounced rather an iniquitoas sen-~ 
tence against the assetsor Toucheronde; this‘called for an 
explanation from his worship; from whence ‘it appeared, 
that Bridlegoosé had been in the habit, from his love of ‘im- 
partiality, .of yeferring all causes to the dice of law, the Alea 
judiciorém, which had never failed him until age bad so’ be- 
dimmed his eye-sight, that be could not cleverly seé the. 
said dice. To apply this to the Seatonian prize. The 
exercises marked N and X (¢ of course equally valuable ) aré 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 10. April; 1807. _ De 
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sent in for decision on. their respective,merits, . The judges, 
after a little refreshment, meet to decide. Why should they 
not, after the manner of the inimitable Bridlegoose, ‘ give 
out sentence in his favour, unto whom hath befallen .the best 
chance of the dice?” Should blindness prevent them from 
‘seeing the points of the dice’ (as it afterwards befel to 
Bridlegoose ) aud consequently from deciding impartially, 
each might plead the defect of nature, for as ‘ old dim-sight- 
ed Isaac took Jacob for Esau,’ so might they, in the decision 
on a Seatonian prize, mistake a quatre for a cinque, or a 
trés for adeuce. Should the number of competitors amount 
to four, the judges might arrange the poems, as they are 
called, hermetically sealed, and marked with their respective 
Jeiters, like a party at whist, and thus allot the game to him 
to whom betel the best turn up card, or the first knave orace,as — 
should be before-hand agreed upon after due deliberation. 
T-totum might in some cases be resorted to; neither are the 
drawing of long and short slips of paper, heads and tails, and 
other ordeals of intrinsic merit, to be hastily rejected. 

We submitted a project for the nearer assimilation of sound 
to sense in writing, twonumbers ago ; we now offer another 
project for the furtherance of literature by means of impartial 
decisions, from a conviction that it well accords with the 
gravity and importance of the compositions, on which the 
judgesare annually called to decide. 








= 


Art. [X.-—Sophia St. Clare, a Novel. Two Vols, 12mo. 
6s. Johnson. 1806. 


THIS novel is not of the common mass. The story is 
woven with sufficient intricacy of incident to keep attention 
on the stretch ; but they, who take it up merely for amuse- 
ment, will be disappointed: its meritis of an higher tone: it 
abounds with sertiments, which exhibit much feeling and re- 
flection. The scene of adventure lies in France, and is fix- 
ed in-that period of time, when the cloisters of monasteries were 
places of refuge for the unhappy,and of imprisonment for those 
who spurned at the tyranny of the powerful. In the regions 
of fiction, we do not wish that monasteries should ever be dis- 
solved. Within the walls, where monks and nuns dwell, every 
avenue is the vista to some new adventure ; doors turn on their 
hinges by invisible agents; men and women flit along like 
supernatural beings; the very light of heaven is altered as it 
passes through the thickness of intermingling boughs, or 
through the variegated colours of painted .windows : all is 
hushed, and if the stillness be ever broken, the voices appear 
to eoine from spirits, who are above, around, or underneath ; 
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wonder, terror; pathos Have here an ample storehouse-of ma- 
cltinery :all things are strange, yet there is no enchantment: 
all things ‘are surprising, yét there’ is no improbability. 
But to return to Sopbia St. Clare :—she is driven from her 
home by the malice of a step-mother, whose behaviour oc- 
casions the following striking reflection: ‘ What degrading 
views of human niature.does her conduct occasion! fs ma- 
ternal love only a more refined species of -selfishnesa? Why 
else is a step-mother so often a crael and malignant being? 

The following observations on the seclusion of a convent 
are excellent, and present a fair specimen of this anonymous 
writer’s cast of thought and style of expression : 


‘ My imagination, always too active, had formed conceptions of 
the state of society here, very different from the reality. Little as I 
know of life, I did not suppose that any would willingly quit the 
world, till it had frowned upon them ; nor, with my taste for solitude, 
could I suppose an entire devotedness to it would be sought by any, but 
the children of calamity. I expected therefore to find traces of ener- 
getic suffering strengthened into fortitu.le, of grief subdued by time, 
of despair softened into resignation, or brightened into hope by the - 
benign power of religion. _ 1 looked for sensibilities, that bad changed ~ 
their object, passions purified rather than extinguished, and a fervor 
of piety worthy the mind that had quitted the world to converse 
with its creator. But for these I looked in vain. The character 
of the nans is for the most part of that common cast, which is easily 
assimilated, and the sameness of their life has néarly worn out the 
few distinguishing features. Many of them were devoted at so early 
an age as to have little idea of any other state. The voluntary see 
clusion of the rest seems to have been followed by distaste, and a 
vain longing after the world, which they had too hastily quitted. 
Time has calmed their regrets, and reconciled them to their situae 
tion, or taught them to endure it without repining. Where hope can=- | 
not ‘enter, disappointment is unknown, and many of the pains of 
life are excluded with its pleasures. A calm reigns in the cloister, 
but. itis the calm of indifference, or of stupidity. Here are few 
temptations to vice,but the virtues are not more real,or more perfect. 
Superstition supplies the place of piety, and apathy of philosophy.’ 


=.= — 





Art. X.—d Tour to Sheeraz, by the Route of Kazroon and 
Feerozabad ; with various Remarks on the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Laws, Lunguage, and Literature of the Persians. To 
which is added a History of Persia, from the Death 
Kureem Khan to the Subcersion ofthe Zund Dynasty. 
Edward Scott Waring, Esq. of the Bengal civil Establish- 
ment. 4to. il. 5s. Cadell. 1807. 


AFTER the death of the celebrated usurper Kouli Khan, 
Persia wis for several years overwhelmed by the ambition of 
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contending chiefs with all the horrors of civil war, till Kerint 
Khap,about the year 1750, established his authority on afirm 
basis, by the death or submission of his rivals. In despotic coun- 
tries the law of the sword.is the only one which is acknow- 
ledged, and victory is considered as the judgment of heaven. 
But although in possession of an undisputed claim to this 
immense empire, Kerim Khan never assumed the titles of 
sovereignty, but contented himself to the day of his death, 
with that of Vakeel, or regent, of Persia. During his life 
and after his death, his country has been unanimous in 
allowing tohim the character of an excellent prince. Under 
his reign the dreadful anarchy, which had so long distracted 
the country, found an end, tranquillity was established,com- 
merce and agriculture were encouraged, and the happiness of 
the subject studied and promoted. His treaty with the 
—— East India company, manifests a liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, and Persia began to return gradually to her 
former splendour. An excellent police was established in 
every part of the kingdom, and justice administered to the 
meanest individual. A prosperous reign, and a- peaceful 
death are considered to have been the rewards of his singular 
merits. But the praises bestowed by a servile and supersti- 
tious people on a despotic sovereign, admit of many qualifi- 
eations, Their applause has often been lavished on the worst of 
tyrants; the virtues ofa sultan are often the vices most useful 
to himself, or most agreeable to his people. A nation ignorant 
of the blessings of liberty and law, must be awed by the 
flashes of arbitrary power; the cruelty of a despot will 
assume the character of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; 
his obstinacy, of firmness. If the most reasonable excuse 
be rejected, few acts of obedience will be found impossible ; 
and guilt must tremble, where innocence cannot always be 
secure. Since however it is almost impossible for human 
weakness not to abuse unlimited power, Kerim Khan may 
fairly, claim applause for having used it so leniently. If he 
trequently imbrued his hands in blood,: this excess of seve- 
rity, though unnecessary, according to the notions of those 
who live under a happier goveroment,was never unprovoked, 
and compared to his predecessors on the Persian throne, 
he was a 'l’rajan or an Antonine contrasted with a Nerg-oxr u 
Domitian. 

* At his death in 1779, five chiefs appeared as candi- 
dates for the vacant sovereignty, although it might have 
been supposed, from the great length of the Vakeel’s reign 
(almost thirty years), that he would be fortunate enough to 
Jeave the undisturbed inheritance of his throne to one of his 
three sons, But as since the extirpation of the ancient and 
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imperial house of Sefi by Kouli-Khan, the crown has never 
been-possessed in regular descent, every individual conceives 
he has a right to advance his pretensions. The people are 
destitute of prejudice for any particular family, and neither — 
acknowledge nor respect any right but that of conquest. 
The present sovereign is the only one who has reigned by 
inheritance, since the original dynasty was removed, and 
subjects, says our author, are frequently heard to say that he 
does not deserve the crown, because hedid not win it by the 
sword. He succeeded his uncle in the year 1799, and is the 
eighth monarch whe has swayed the Persian sceptre, since 
the death of Kerim Khan. An appendix to the present vo- 
jume contains a concise but sufficiently clear account of the 
revolutions, battles, assassinations, and other events, ‘that, 
in taking place during the last twenty-eight years, have 
caused the elevation and fall of so many kings, of each of 
whom the author has also briefly delineated the character. 
The present monarch, but for the cireamstance above-nver- 
tioned, is sufficiently esteemed by his people. If he bes 
atchieved no great actions, he has done but little harm. He 
has now reigned above seven years, and were it possible to 
form an opinion of the duration of so precarious and unsettled 
a government, there is a reasonable prospeet that his reign 
may be extended to-a much longer period, and that he = 
leave his throne a quiet inheritance to his children ; in whi 
case Persia may once more breathe from the anarehy and 
bloodshed to which the repetition of civil wars has familia 
rized her for so many years. 
The government of Persia isin the highest degree despo- 
tie, and the will of the king is not in any respeet restrained, 
as is the case with the Turkish sultans, by the influence of 
the priesthood, Despotism may be said to be naturalized in 
Asia, as no instance is on record of an attempt to establish 
in that quarter of the world, a government that deviated in 
the smallest degree from absolute power. To. account for 
this, Montesquieu asserts, and perhaps with reason, that des- 
potisin is not only natural, but necessary to the existenee of 
a widely extended empire ; and with his usual facility of sir 
plification, maintains that Asia can never, like Europe, be 
divided into states of moderate extent, because the natural 
boundaries of snow-covered mountains, and deep and rapid 
rivers, are wanting te prevent the inroads and aggressions 
of contiguous powers. But however natural it might seettt 
that mankind would rise in perpetual revolt against systenid- 
tic tyranny, wedo not collect from the accounts of travellets, 
that the inhabitants of Oriental countries are any way ditsa- 
tus Gedwith the arbitrary nature’‘of their governiients, or the 
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oppression of those who administer them. In the numerous 
rebellions and revolutions to which they are accustomed, no 
man dreams that-by placing a new commander on the 
throne, he shall be more equitably or mildly governed. It 
is the prospect of personal aggrandisement alone which 
induces him to flock to the standard of disaffection ; it is the 
belief that, if the chief whose interests he follows, be success- 
fal, he will share the spoils and the gratitude of his master ; 
and the hope, which every individual may indulge,where places 
of profit and power are open to all, that he may be enabled to 
tyrannize in his turn, and to amass wealth at the expense of 
-his oppressed neighbours. We learn from the present au- 
thor that the Persians never heard without astonishment the 
description he gave them ofthe governments of Europe, and 
invariably remarked that the enjoyment of uncontrolled 
power, however precarious, was infinitely preferable ‘to 
established but limited authority. With such sentiments, 
and seeing the highest places of trust and emoluinent the 
rewards of treachery ond murder, it cannot be supposed that 
the Persians should be distinguished for their moral virtues, 
Obsequious to the excess of meanness towards their superiors, 
and even towards their equals, if they have any prospect of ad- 
vantage; while to their interiors their behaviour is insolent and 
brutal. They are ever boasting of exploits which they ne- 
ver performed ; their flattery is of the most disgusting na- 
ture, and is only exceeded by the malicious abuse of the 
yery person, the’ moment his back is turned, who just 
before had been the object of their unqualified adula- 
tion. Lying is not esteemed a vice in Persia. Ignorant 
of the intrinsic loveliness of truth and virtue, they cannot 
conceive how any one should adhere to veracity, when 
falsehood would answer his purposes better, or be guilty of a 
generous action, unless his own private advantage were 
eveotually to result from it. The mind of a Persian does 
not revolt from crimes which in Europe must not even be 
mentioned; and so entirely is modesty, according to ‘our 
definitions, banished from that country, that even women 
of rank and character converse with men, with unblushing 
freedom, on subjects of the most secret nature, and in language 
the most unrestrained and obscene. Such is the character 
by which the modern Persians have long been distinguished, 
and which isconfirmed by the present writer, who basin no 
way been guilty of exaggeration. The virtue of being lively, 
polite, and agreeable companions, is the only one which, 
tn his opinion, can be accorded to them. 

Mr. Waring’s motives for visiting Persia, were ill-health 
and curiosity. The account with which he has furnished ug 
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is, upon the whole, dull and uninteresting. Perhapshe saw 
too little of the country, to justify him in attempting a 
general account of so large an empire, at least without the 
assistance of marked and superior talents. 

His book is neither calculated to amuse the superficial reader 
by sprightliness of anecdote and novelty of remark, nor to 
add information to those whose studies are impelled by a 
worthier motive. We find little that we did not know before. 
The cities of Bussora and Scheeraz were the only ones of any 
importance that were visited by the tourist; and it-is sur- 
on oo as curiosity was a principal inducement with 
Mr. Waring ior travelling, he should have neglected to visit 
the residence of the sovereign. The metropolis, in all coun- 
tries furnishes the most abundant food for the inquisitive- 
ness of thetraveller, and in despotic governments isal- 
most the only place of consequence. For there the whole 
wealth of the state is collected around the prince ; his inter- 


estsand splendour are consulted before that of his empire ; 


the provinces are exhausted toadd lustre to the capital, and 
the country is made adesert to adorn and honour the resi- 
dence of the monarch. tis well known that till of Jate years 
Ispahan was the metropolis of the Persian dominions. The 
Vakeel Kerim Khan removed the seat of government to his 
favourite city of Scheeraz, the second in the empire, which 
throughout the whole of bis reign he took pains to ennoble and 
beautify, but which, according to the most esteemed writers 
(with whom the present author entirely agrees) is as unde- 
serving the appellation of a fine city, as its neighbours, re- 
nowned in song, the streains of Kocnabad and the groves 
of Mosellay, areof the encomiums which bave. beep so 
lavishly bestowed upon them by the poets of the East. 
Itpresents the speountes of a mean, paltry, and dilapidated 
city, though perhaps it may now be seen to some disadvan- 
tage, owing to the many disasters it met with during the 
civil wars of the last thirty years, and which it more particu- 
larly experienced from the ferocious and brutal resentment 
of the uncle and predecessor of the present king. ‘ The 
town is by no means so large as is reported,’says Mr.Waring. 
‘ Many of the streets are so narrow, that an ass loaded stops 
your way if you are on horseback ({ speak from experience) 
and the houses are generally mean and dirty - And yet 
this is the city of which the Persian proverb runs, ‘ [spa- 
han is equal to half the world, but Scheeraz is superior to 
Ispahan;’ and of which the elegant Hafiz has sung, ‘ Do not 
find fault with Scheeraz, nor with the waters on Rocnabad, 
nor its pleasant breezes, for this city isa mole on the cheek 
of the whole universe.’ 
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Of the celebrated fountain in question our authos observes 
that ‘itis a contemptible little stream, and is not, after 
it has been joined by many other streams which flow from 
the hills, at aay place six feet broad. 

But what says the same poet of this stream ? 


Boy, bid the liquid ruby flow, 
And let thy pensive heart be glad ; 
Whate’er the dreaming zealots say, 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so pure as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 
Sir William Jones’s translation, 


And when the same poet wished to excuse himself from 
paying apromised visit to the king of Golconda, he sent 
that sovereign an ode, whose beginning contained his excuse, 
“ The morning breeze of pa psc f and the.waters of Rocna- 
bad will not permit me to travel.’ 

What importance may not genius confer upon trifling 
subjects! But enthusiasm is a necessary qualification, and 
falseliood an. acknowledged privilege of poetry. | : 

Of the climate of Sheeraz alse, which the Persians do not 
fail to represent as the finest in the world, our author re- 
marks, that when he was there (in the month of June), the 
thermometer was frequently at 100 and never lower 
than 90. 
Nothing occurred worthy of notice, either during Mr. 
Waring’s stay, or on his route to and from this famous city, 
if we except the following phenomenon, which those who 
can,may account for : 


* Duringour night marches (but particularly this night), I have re- 
marked, that about two hours before the dawn of day there has been 
every appearance of day-break ; the horizon has become quite light, 
end in thespace of a short time has been succeeded by impenetrable 
darkness. I shal] not attempt to account for this phenomenon, whe- 
ther it may be owing to rising exhalations, or any other cause, but it 
is what I have observed very often, not only in Persia but also in 
Indie. The Persians have two mornings, the Soobhi Kazim and the 
Seobhi Sadig, the false and the real day-break, They account for 
this phenomenon in a most whimsical manner. They say, that as the 


sun rises from behind the Kohi Qaf (Mount Caucasus), it passes a 


hole perforated through the mountain, and that darting its rays 
through it, it isthe cause of the SoobAi Kazim, or this temporary ap- 
pearance of day-break, As it ascends the earth is again veiled in 
darkness, until the sun rises above the mauntain, and brings with it 


the Soobi Sadiq, or real morning.’ 
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The anthor hazards a supposition that Milton may allude 


to the above fabulous story in the following lines; but we 


will venture to assure him that nothing was fasther from 
that poet’s thoughts, 


* Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark.veil’d Cotytto, t’ whom the secret fame 
Of midnight torches burns ; mysterious dame, 
That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkness spit her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stay thy cloudy ebonchair - 
Wherein thou rid’st with Hecate, and befriend , 
Us, thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out 

Ere the babbling Eastern scout, 

The nice morn on ¢a' Indian steep 

From her cabin’d loop hole peep, 

And to the teii tale sun descry ° 

Our conceal’d solemnity.” 


There has always existed among the nations of the East, 
a class of people who possessed, or pretended to possess, 
the strange property of resisting the force of animal poi- 
sons. We shall transcribe without comment, the chapter 
in which Mr. Waring speaks of this faculty, ag it prevailig. 
among the Persians. 


‘ This virtue is not participated in common; itis the reward af 
fasting and meditation, but which may however beconferred on whome 
ever the person endowed with this gift may think proper, It is cale 
led Dum, because whenever they extend this favour, they breath og 
a piece of sugar, or 2ny thing else, and bid the person. swallow it, 
The Persians impose a firm reliance on this gift; so much so, that 
it is the usual practice, when the wheat is ripe for cutting, fora num- 
ber of peasants to flock into Sheeraz, to acquire this antidote againgg 
poxious animals from a celebrated man called Sheikh Ghuffoor. 

* Without incurring the stigma of credulity, or of ysing a travel» 
ler’s privilege, L trust I may be allowed to relate what fell under mg, 
own observation. I had aservant, called Ulee Beg, who posgessed 
this gift of the Dum, and the stories they told me of him I invariably 
treated with the greatest ridicule. Mr. Bruce, who is now at Busbire, 
told me, that be saw him catch two snakes, one of which bit him se 
yiolently, as to leave some of its teeth in the wound. This was easily 
reconciled, the snake was not poisonous; indeed, I believe none of 
them are at Bushire. -Sometime‘after I was atSheeraz, a very large 


,acorpion was found under my bed; Wlee Beg was called, and he 


certainly took up the scorpion without the smallest hesitation. £ 
saw the avimal strike his sting repeatedly in the man’s flesh, and he 
persisted that he felt no pain, J asked the other servants to do the 
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same, but they refused ; and the next morning, when I examined 
the man’s hand, there was not the’ smallest sign of its having been 
stung. The sting of a scorpion is said to give exquisite torture; I 
have seen it swell the part to an enormous size. How the man 
escaped feeling any inconvenience itis impossible for me to guess, 
as Fam confident he had no time to make any preparation, nor did 
he make use of any antidote against the effects of the sting of the 
scorpion. Atthe same time it would be truly ridiculous to assign 
the same cause for this escape as is most conscientiously believed by 
the Persians. 

* This man now lives at Bushire ; and should any person, visiting 
that place, wish to ascertain the veracity of this account, I have no 
hesitation in supposing, that this man will allow him to procure any 
kind ofscorpion he may think proper, and that he will allow him- 
self to be stung by it.’ 


We are very well satisfied with our traveller’s account of 
the military forces, and revenues of Persia. He has evi- 
dently taken pains to gain information, and that from good 
sources. The army consists chiefly of cavalry, well-mount- 
ed, clothed and paid, but almost entirely without discipline. 
Of these the king can at any time collect an army 
amounting to fifty or sixty thousand in a few days, besides a 
body of twenty thousand, who are called gholam shahees, 
(slaves of the king) and constitute his body guard, being 
always attendant upon his person. These troops receive 
greater pay, and are clothed in a more expensive munner 
than the regular cavalry, and are considered the choicest in 
the empire. 

The infantry is comparatively insignificant, and is never 
used butat sieges, where they act as artillery-men, and are 
miserably ignorant of every thing relative to the manage- 
ment of guns. Courage is the only virtue which the Persi- 
ans even affect to possess, or think it worth their while to 
boast of. From the small losses, however, which are usu- 
ally sustained by both parties in their engagements, Mr. W. 
doubts whether even this may be allowed them. But from 
the unceasing civil wars, in which they have of late been 
engaged, the spirit of the people must have become almost 
essentially military; and if the emperor of the French has 
actually succeeded, as he pretends, in his intrigues with the 
Persian monarch, and induced him to bring the forces of his 
empire into the field against the Russians, he may operate 
ap important and powerful diversion. Considering the pre- 
sent state of politics, the two chapters of which we are 
now treating, will be read with more interest than any other 
part of Mr. Waring’s quarto. 

While on this subject, we cannot help just hinting our 
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surprize, that Mr. W. should not have understood the differ- 
ence between weapons of offence ard defence, but should 
have believed ‘ pistols, gans, swords, spears and daggers’ to 
belong to the latter description. (See p. 59.) 

The revenues of the crown of Persia are very conside- 
rable, but being of a somewhat complicated nature, we 
must refer those who take interest in such matters, to the 
work itself, ‘The king, we are informed, lives in a style of 
great magnificence, and has removed the court from Scheeraz 
to Tehran, the capital of a province on the borders of the 
Caspian sea, from whence the family er tribe to which he 
belongs originated. Mr. Manesty, the British residant at 

assora,was lately* sent thither at the head of an important 
and splendid embassy, which he conducted net only with 
the utmost ability, but to the great advancement of the Bri- 
tish interests in Persia. That gentleman, we understand, 
kept minutes of the proceedings of his embassy while at 
the Persian court, and on bis return to England, which is 
shortly looked for, the public may expect their publication, 
which will probably contain a more full and valuable state- 
ment,both of the political situation of that country,and other 
important particulars,than has hitherto been given to the world. 

At the end of this work are subjoined some long disserta- 
tions on Oriental poetry. Before noticing these, we shall 
simply state that learning, arts and sciences, are in general 
at avery low ebb in Persia, in comparison with the civilized 
countries of Europe, although they may hold a respectable 
rank when compared with their more indolent and barbarous 
neighbours, the Turks. Poetry has always been the peculiar 
pride, and talent of the Persians. The present king isa poet, 
aud some of his effusions, of an amatory nature, are afforded 
in the present volume. The governor of Kashan, a province 
of some importance, was appointed to his office solely for 
his puetical qualifications, he having senta copy of verses to 
the king, at which his majesty expressed greater satisfaction 
than ata present of some thousand pounds value, which had 
just before been made him by another of his courtiers. How 
fortunate that our most gracious sovereign is neither a poetical 
scribbler nor a poetical enthusiast! Weshould probably 
see Mr. Sanon prime minister, and Mr. Hoyle lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland! . 

Mr. Waring has-devoted a great number of pages to the 
consideration of the Shah Namu, the great pride of Persiaa 
poetry, and the work of Ferdousee, the most famous epic 


. 





* Since the journey of our author, which was mace in 1802, 
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poet of the East. This mighty monament of oriental literae 
ture consists of no Jess than sixty thoysand couplets. The 
estimation in which it is held in the East, is sufficiently 
evinced by the circumstance of its having survived, in coun- 
tries ” no means distinguished for their regard for genjus, a 
period of eight hundred years. Kings have succeeded kings, 
and dynasties have supplanted dynasties with the rapidity 
sd gga to Asiatic conquests, but the work of Ferdousee 
ives, and is a model of imitation forall his successors. In 
their opinion of the Shah Namu, the poets of the East have 
been unanimous, and though they bave partly changed his 
lariguage, they have not dispensed with the assistance of his 
jmages and fables,’ The ground-work of the Shah Namu, 
is a history cf Persia, which occupies the immense period of 
2700 years, and upon whichis raised a monument of fable 
and romance, Sir Wm. Jones (vol. ii. p. 502.) says of this 
poem that ‘ it is without doubt truly epic,’ and maintains that 
‘there is no poem written by an European, which approaches 
more nearly to the dignity and divine inspiration of Homer.’ 
Our author, who seems to be well versed in eastern litera- 
ture, differs from that illustrious scholar, whose authority on 
eastern subjects it has long been deemed presumptuous to 
call in question. 


‘ The Shah Namu is called (impropetly, I think) an epic poem, 
and by Sir William Jones a series of epic poems. It is of little 
consequence, perhaps, what title a poem receives; those, howe 
ever, who are only acquainted with it by name, wilk naturally ima- 
gine that it resembles or equals the epic poems of the Western 
world. 

* The whole of the poem takes up a period of not less than 3,700 
years; and although critics have not determined the time of the epie 
action, they would not yield their assent to so enormous a number of 

‘years. The part which Sir William Jones assumes, and which he 
says is truly epic, occupies a period of three centuries, If Bossu’s 
Cefinition of the epic poem be just, I have little hesitation in de- 
¢laring, that the Shah Namu is entirely excluded from ranking 
with Homer or Virgil, although it resembles Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
by being an historical poem. Tbe Shah Namu may be fairly defined 
** and historical poem heightened by fable.” I cannot discover that 
the poet wishes to inculcate any moral maxim, or that he has any 
other view than ofembellishing the facts which have been handed 
down tohim by tradition, and inthe legends of the Gubrs. The 
stories in the Shah Namu are intricate and perplexed, and a4 
they have a relation ta each other, they can only be under- 
stood by a knuwledge of the whole. Episodes are interwoven in 
episodes ; peace and war succeed each,other, and centuries pass 
away without making any alteration in the conduct of the poem. 
‘The same prince continugs to resist the Persian arins, the same hexo 
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Jedds them to glory ; and the subterfuge of supposing two 
Aftasiabs, or twoRoostiims, betrays; at least,the intricacy and confu- 
sion of the whole fable. The character of Nestor answered the most 
important ends ; his eloquence and his-experience had a wonderful} 
effect in soothing the contentions of a divided council; but the age 
of Zal or of Roostum answers no purpose, for théy only share Jon+ 
gevity in common with their fellow creatures. 

‘It is, perhaps uncandid to try the merits of the Shah Namu. by 
the standard of Homer of of Virgil; but do not let it then aspire to. 
a standard which it will not admit. Let the enthusiastic admirers of. 
the Shah” Namu determine a standard of their own, but as long as it 
is called an epic poem, it must be tryed by the rules which have 
been assented to by successive ages,’ 


Mr. Waritig proceeds to give an analysis of this immense 
mass of verses, intermixed with occasional but sparing cri» 
ticism, and with pretty numerous extracts, both from the 
original Persian,and from a translation in rhyming prose by one 
MreChampion. 

After the long account of Ferdousee’s poem, three or four 
other chapters are added on Persian poetry of different de- 
scriptions, and chiefly that of Hafiz, several of whose odes 
are given by the author in a literal prose translation, which 
the reader will peruse with much more pleasure and a much 
better notion of the original, than he can possibly derive from 
Mr. Champion’s wretched verses. But as it is not our inten- 

‘tion in this piace to enter into a disquisitiop on Oriental 
poetry, we shall briefly say that we cannot flatter the reader 
with the hope of finding any new light thrown upon the sub- 
ject in the present work of Mr. Waring, whose dissertations 
consist of little more than extracts, with a liberal collection 
of parallel passages, net always the most judicious, from the 
ancient aud modern Enropean authors. 
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Art. XI[.—The Medical Guide, for the Use of Pamilies and 
Young Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery, being a 
complete System of Modern Domestic Medicine ; exhibiting 
a comprehensive View of the latest and most important Dis- 
coveries in Medicine, Pharmacy, &c. Fourth Edition, consie 
derably enlarged and improved, By Richard Reece, M4.D. 
Svo. 1i0s.6d. Longman. . 


WHEN we consider the very complex machinery of which 
the human animal is composed, the variety of diseases to 
which it is subject, the various appearances which those dis- 
eases assume, the very different operation of the samme reme- 
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dy in different constitutions, and even in the same person at 
different times, we canbot but think it right that the study of 
disease and the application of medicine should form a parti- 
cular profession, to which the mind of the individual 
should be exclusively applied. A greater variety of 
information and closeness of attention are necessary in 
the medical profession than in almost any other ; and hence 
we are not in general favourable to the circulation of those 
works, which are supposed to render every man capable of 
becoming his own physician, but from which he can seldom 
derive any thing more than a confused and superficial know- 
ledge, nore likely toprove injurious than bevieficial, beth tohim- 
self and others, who may be induced to confide their health 
to his management. The basis of medical as well as other 
knowledge is experience ; and, though we are fully sensible 
of the value of theory, when it is the result of personal obser- 
vation or foanded on the rock of philosophical induction, yet, 
we are convinced that in medicine, that theoretical knowle@ge 
which books may furnish, will never be sufficient to render a 
man expert ia the cure of diseases without actual observation 
and practical skill. He who would excel in the cure of dis- 
ease, must not only have theorised on the laws of life, or the 
combination of drugs, but must have served a sort of previ+ 
ous apprenticeship to the art. He must have seen the ac- 
tual presence of disease in the crowded hospital or the sick 
man’s room. A man who knows nothing more of diseases 
or of remedies than what books will supply, may readily be 
inclined to believe from the virtues of drugs, &c. which he 
will find so copously detailed, that there is no disease which 
he could not cure,and that we possess a store of specifics for 
every complaint. But if, like the elder Heberden, he had 
not only studied the theory of medicine but practised it for 
more than fifty years, his sanguine expectatiens would be 
lowered to the temperament of modest diffidence or even 
melancholy distrust. He would lament the inefficacy of his 
art, and confess with ingenuowus candour that his whole cata- 
logue of remedies hardiy furnished one specific, on the ope- 
ration of which in every case he could certainly rely. What 
then must we think of the impudence of quacks and impos- 
tors, who, without any anatomical, physiological or i 
maceutical skill, mix together poisons and antidotes, potent 
and negative ingredients, tll they constitute a nostrum with 
which they pretend to cure every disease in every constitu- 
tion ? The same composition is often extolled as a remedy for 
contplaints of the most different species, and which require 
the most opposite treatment. We do not say that quackery 
oughtto bean object of legislative interference; for we are com 
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vinced that,in this caseas well asin many others,the legislature 
would only increase the evil by officious interposition; but 
we hold it to be the duty of the philanthropist to expose the 
arts gf medical as well as of every other species of impostors: 
This is an age in which quacks abound, and in which quack« 
ery is carried to the mast extravagant height, and itis there- 
fore so far of importance, that every man should be evabled 
to know something of the lawsof life,the nature of diseases, 
and the most rational modes of cure. For this purpose Dr. ' 
Reece’s book is better adapted than any with which we are ae- 
quainted; it is more scientific and judicious than the Domes~ 
tic Medicine of Buchan, which we have no doubt that it will 
soon entirely supersede. [t describes the nature of diseases, 
and what are thought the best modes of cure,with perspicuity 
and distinctness; and though we would wish our readers, 
in any serious illness which may happen either to themselves — 
or to their families, rather tu cal! in professional aid than to 
trust to its directions, yet in ail common eases it may be 
consulted with advantage. By attending to its instructions 
the master or the mistress of a family may be enabled to re- 
move the little complaints which are of éontinual occurrence, 
and the clergyman or resident ofa retired Village may in com- 
mon cases of illness be enabled to do much good at a small 
expence, and even to arrest the progress of more serious 
disorders till medical aid can be obtained. Considered in 
this light Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide is a most valuable per- 


formance. 
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Art. XIl.—A Translation of a Fragment of the eighteenth 
Book of Polybius,discovered in the Monastery of St. Laura 
on Mount Athos. By the Count D’———. A new Edition, 
revised, corrected and «augmented by the Author, and - 
rendered into English from the French Version, marked, 
edited in Loudon. Sve. Egerton, 1300. 


WE are enemies to every species of literary forgers, 
whatever may be the intention of the writer or the mera 
of the execution. if we once sanctioned any such attens pt 
to impose on the credulity of the public, it wouid be im- 
possible to say where we should stop, or what violations 
of truth we might not, by inference, be supposed to cow- 
mend. The anthor of the present work probably intended 
© procure purchasers by the novelty of the title, but the ad- 
mirers of Polybius will find little of that historian’s manuer ia 
the present publication. What the drift of the writer biaself 
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ig, is net very clear; except it be to enforce the necessity 
of a new Coalition against France. But this object might 
have been much better answered without a feeble attempt to 
adapt ancient characters and ocetirrences to what i¢ now 
passing in thé world. This adaptation is not very ingeni- 
6us, and the perusal of the work itself is not recommended 
by much force of discrimination, solidity of refleetion or 
_ harmony of style. We will quote one specimen of this com- 
— which the author has presumed to ascribe to Poly- 
ius, 

‘ The component parts of this exterminating system of the Roman 
(meaning the French) government,were, as unfolded by Hannibal, an 
earnest inclination to subject all ;a necessity for laying waste and 
desolating ; the inflicting of misery on mankind; a delight in cru- 
elty and in humiliating; a thirst after property of every descrip- 
tion ; an illicit gratification of every abandoned inclination; an un- 
Temitting détermination to perish rather than not act up to this sys- 
tem, and not to survive the shame of its failure.’ 


If the power of analysis consist iit tautological confusion, 
this gentleman is a master of the art. 


=< a — ——--——_—:—s ———————— x= 


Ant. XUf.—LEnsor’s Independent Man. (Concluded from 
p- 292). 








MR. Ensor’s disquisitions on music were Jast considered 
by us. We now come to his retharks on the drama. 

In his comparison of the Italian, French and English stage, 
some arguments are broughtto bear upon the furious Aristote- 
lians with admirable effect.—Here our author again touches 
on the subject of blank verse, exactly as the lovers of poetry 
would have him detend it, by a palpable contradiction. He 
very properly considers language approaching to common 
discourse as best suited to tragedy. On this account the 
lambic of the Greeks, and blank verse of the English, 
are appropriated to this department. Having acknowledged 
blank verse to approach common discourse, he therefore 
talks cf the absurdity of using rhyme for grave and exalted 
poetry. Adiiferent deduction might have been expected 
from our critic. And it would have been more seasonable 
had he continued the parallel between the English and 
Greeks by observing, that if the verse adapted by them to 
the stage, be that which is the least removed from ordi- 
nary conversation, the most perfect poets of both countricd 
linave had recourse to something more noble, refined and 
harmonious, for epic, descriptive, elegiac and lyric poetry.— 
Vie following remark is not the jess just for being daring 
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* Young and Thomson’ setri to me to have written tra- 

dies unsolicited by nature, and unprepared, by study. 
This is correct—but where has Young been solicited by na- 
ture? And in what respect are his tragedies inferior to bis 
Night Thoughts? They are certainly more read and admired, 
because they have the merit at: least of being written in that 
verse which is appropriate to tragedy. 

By what inspiration was Home induced to attempt tra- 
gedy? Our author will find few person’ to concur with him 
in the excellence of the following lines, which are surely 
smart and tawdry common-place. 


‘ Eternal justice is in this most just. 

I, guiltless now, must former guilt reveal. 
Believe me, Sir, 

The truly generous isthe truly wise ; 

And he who loves not others, lives unblest.’ 





What Gray meant by asserting * that the author of Doug- 
las had retrieved the true language of tragedy, which liad 
been losttwo thousand years,’ it is not easy to discover; 
although it may be as intelligible to others, as to the author 
of that remark. 

The reader will probably be disinclined to attend to any furs 
ther criticisms on Homer, Virgil, and Milton. His appe- 
tite has most likely been palled with dissertations, criticisms, 
and glossaries, which give hima distaste for any thing fur- 
ther. Criticism however imposes the task of encountering 
dull and uninteresting matter; and we expected but little infor- 
mation, and far less pleasure, from an old and jaded subject. 
But Mr. Ensor has the art of throwing new lights on whatever 
he touches. Much of hiscriticism on Homer is offensive t6 
our judgment or prejudices. The disgust, evid¢ed by our 
critic’ at the minuteness of Homer’s descriptions, appéaré 
to have been contracted from French commentators, whose 
notidns of potitesse were offended by descriptions of making 4 
chariot, of yoking horses, and of cookery. No people, 
who have enjoyed an exalted fame for literature, have contri- 
buted so little to poetry, and are so little calculated to enjoy 
it, as the French ; none enter into the habits and feelings of 
antient and modern nations less readily, 

If princes and leaders were the cooks in Honiet’s tinte, 
cookety is immediately elevated, and becomes a princely 
accomplishment. Besides this, the office of slaughtering, 
which in our times devolves on the lowést classes of the 
community, was then in the hands of priests; and was 
accompanied with prayers, auguries, and other solemni- 
ties. Art was in its infancy, and although 4 working cha- 
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‘riot-maker may now be excluded from epic grandeur, in the 

_ times of old he was of consequence and dignity, far remo- 

-ved beyond ordinary men. This was but just—tfor to whom 
could men have been so much indebted, as to those who 

. were the inventors of machines usefilin war and peace ? 
Every invention had the air of a miracle; the name -of the 
inventor was celebrated in song; the happy genius was reput- 
ed the son of Vulcan, Mercury, or Apollo. The genealogy 
of acurious-wrought cup or sceptre was preserved with the 
name of its god-likemaker. ‘The yoker of horses was a person 
by no means despicable. In the times of chivalry, the esquire 
generally met with the entertainment, and much of the honour 
which was shewn to the knight whom he served. He is de- 
scribed in many romances as accomplished, and in some he 
has the office of secretary. The charioteer of old however was 
far superior to his descendant tlie esquire, because he partici- 
pated in the dangers of battle equally with his chicftain.—But 
the management of horses calls down censure; this, so far from 
“degrading, became another step of promotion. The shepherd, 
and the breeder and trainer of horses were no ordinary men ; 
skill in managing them was rewarded by signal titles of 
honour; and the epithets of ‘equestrian,’ and ‘tamer of horses,’ 
which were synonymous to great, brave, and glorious, were 
conferred oa nations and princes remarkable for their mas- 
tial disposition. 

After a noble panegyric on the omnipotence of Homer’s 
genius,some objections are raised with good reason to the in- 
apthess of many similes, in reconciling which many a clear 
head has become confused. 


* This is not the only instance of Homer’s nakedness in his similes. 
In the third book he compares Ulysses, marching amidst the ranks 
of war, to a well-fleeced ram running through a flock of sheep. In 
the twelfth, he compares the field, so equally fought on either side, 
to a spinster weighing wool. Int: thirteenth, he likens the Ajaxes 
continuing to fight by each othe:, to oxen ploughing. In the six- 
teenth, he likens Myrmidons rus:.ing to battle, to wasps provoked by 
idle boys, and stinging all they meet; and the contention for the bo- 
dy of Patroclus, in the seventeenth, he compares to curriers stretch- 
ing a besmeared hide. ‘The Odyssey is also replete with such imper- 
fect similes, He compares Ulysses agitated and restless, 


“ As when some hungry swain turns oft a maw 


Unctuous and sav’ry on the burning coals, 
Quick expediting his desired repast,— , 
So he from side to side roll’d,” &c. 


‘It is obvious, from these instances, that Homer was satisfied if 
his similes expressed a strong likeness in one peculiarity :.und thag 
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he had not learned to select those which at once exemplify and illds- 
trate. This.is usual with early writers. In the Psalms, hopetub sons 
and daughters are compared to plants and corner-stones ; and-God 
is likened, according to the Jewish notions of that power immutable 
and universal, to a drunkard bellowing through intoxication—* ‘Then 
the Lord awaked as one out of sleep, and like a mighty man that 
shouteth by. reason of wine,” &c. 

‘ Homer also superinduces circumstances to: his similes, which 
have nothing to recommend them. When Ajax kills Simoisius; 
he compares his fall to a poplar, addiag, ‘* which @ carpenter cuts 
with his shining ax, that he may form it into felloes for the wheel 
ef abeautiful chariot.” Sumetimes, however, he uses incidental 
circumstances most delightfully, as when he compares the wounded 
thigh of Menelaus to ivory stained with purple by a Mzunianwoe 
man.’ 


Virgil drew on all his Greek predecessors, and on Enttiius of 
the Latins, for thoughts, images, and events. In ‘his Bus 
colics we have Theocritus, Hesiod in his Georgics; the Odys- 
sey and Apollonius Rhodius in the first six, and the Lliadin 
the last six books of his neid, stripped of their reutarkable 
passages, and pouring in their contributions to aid bis small 
fund of originality. He seemed to have reasoned thus : “if 
the Lliad and Odyssey, which consist of forty-eight: books, 
are already exquisite, what effect must all their excellencies 
produce, when compressed into a fourth of that space, and 
enriched by the stores of other poets ? EE 

His taste, which was unerring, led him to make a jue 
dicious selection; and the purity of his language, and melo« 
dy of his versification are almost unrivalled 

But the vivid glow and freshness of the originals is want- 
ing; and had the Iliad and Odyssey perished, there would 
‘remain.in the Hneid internal documents sufficiently strong 
to prove that it is but a copy. 

On the leading characters of the three first epic poems, out 
author writes : 


* They who would exalt Virgil at the expence of Homer, have 
dwelt on the superiority of Aineas to Achilles. Achilles is unaniias 
ble; yet he is, except Milton’s Satan, the most tremendous of all po- 
etical persons. What are the virtues of Zneas ? Does he surprise 
or captivate our afiections ? St, Evremond says le is fitter fof a Saint 
than a hero; and in some instances the pious Aneas is so devotion- 
al, and ihe poem is so thronged with mysteries; miracles; prayers, des 
precations, and oracles, that Harduyin, who said that the Aineid 
was fabricated in the thirteenth century, and that Afneas meant Jesys 

Shiist, might have drawn ap argument from them te establiss his 
paradox.’ , 


Cibis amour with Dido, he remarks ¢ 
Eee 
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. * To'make way for this amour of the pious Atieas, Creusa is mi 
raculously lost: indeed it seems that she appeared merely for the be- 
nef’ of the miracle. How miserably does Virgil display his hero, 
the pious Zneas, in this affair withDido ! In return for Dido’s hos- 
pitality, he debauches and then deserts her! What @ cold-blooded as- 
sassin of a hospitable woman’s honour and life was he! If he ac- 
quiesced in the imperious will of the gods, should he not have sufféred 
anguish for his injuries to Dido, and for her death, which he occasi- 
aned? Yet this pious Aneas did not shed a tear; a sigh did not 
transpire ; he fell into a profound sleep, and had overslept himself 
if Mercury had not disturbed his repose. This is the holy man, the 
hero of Virgil! Dante has placed Jason in the height and penultimate 
excess of hell’s tortures for his conduct to Medea: neas should 
have been his companion.’ 


To reconcile this conduct with the demure manners of the 
impostor, the poet has introduced much scholastic subtléty 
en fate and free-will, which never fails to take off the delu- 
sion of his art, 

The writer very properly lays it down as a rule, that 
“when a god interposes, all human interest is ended.’ He 
has no objection to the personification of virtues and vices. 

e necessity however of any beings superior to man is 
questionable: and such agents can never be introduced 
without diminishing the power of human agency, in which 
weare all concerned, and for which we have a fellow feel- 
ing. ‘Che spectre.in Boccacio’s tale, which is rendered so ter- 
ric in Dryden’s Theodore and Honoria, excites a real in- 
terest, because he was once as ourselves, and is still actuated 
by the same feeliags and passions. 

The greatest poet of our own timeschas disfigured his no- 
blest work by the introduction of a goblin imp. tis a ma- 
licious little eines but no where shews his malice so woe- 
fully as in attempting to spoil a beautiful poem. 

he following observations on Milton's subject are un- 
answerable : 


* Addison said that Milton’s poem is of universal interest. Tle 
raust mean urtiversally interesting to Christians; for it is founded 
noton the principles of nature and reason, but on a particular sys* 
tem of faith. 

‘ The poem is deficient in interest; it is a mystery, and its chief 
agents are supernatural. They who do not participate our nature 
cannot influence our affections. Even Adam and Eve have little al- 
jance with the inhabitants of the present world; and in some re 
apectsthey are more removed from them than the angels. ‘Ihe poem 
wanisinterest in another respect: not as Johnson supposes, beeause 
we Kaow the issue ; but because the whole is under the contro} im- 
mediately of Ged. When God takes an ostensible part, the conelu- 
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sion is predestined. In these particulars Milton’s subject is unhap- 
py—l do not use a severer term in respect to the poet.’ 


And again : . 

‘Having mentioned the, imperfections of his subject, { proceed 
to his errors in character. Many sentiments attributed to God 
are most indecerous, Sometimes he speaks like @ school e 
vine ; sometimes with pitiful vengeance, as when he says that 
created man lest Satan's heart exalt him in the harm. To vepresent 
God uttering Kis voice in thender, is barbarous, as are all tremends 
ous representutions of the Almighty. Milton perhaps should not 
have introduced God into his poem; and certainly should not have 
represented him ostensibly in conversation. God should either have 
been displayed in the Paradise Lost through his ministers, as in this 
world he is known by his attributes,—or he should have been notis 
fied mysteriously, as Milton himself exemplifies in God’s applayse of 
Abdiel : 
oF ee ea On the sacred hill 

They led him high applauded, and present 

Before the seat supreme ; from whence a voice 
From ’midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard— 
* Servant of God, well done, &c.’” 


The critic, unawed by the great name of the poet, persists 
in reprobating the el. and long ¢ flats. of thonght* which 
fatigue all patience; the confused essences of angels,who 
at one and the same time male and female,a¢rial and corporeal; 
the bodies which when cut through, ‘ soon unite again ;’ the 
shrinking of earth’s giant sons to pigmies, and mych of the 
business of the poem, which debases the finer parts. 


* Neither does Milton honour the angelic host, when he affirms 
that on the gabbling which arose among the builders of Babel—- 
great laughter was in heaven, and looking down to see the hubbub 
strange, &c. ‘This does not become thrones, dominations, princes 
doms, virtues, powers.’ 


The-hattle in heaven, in which gunpowder is invented, and 
the pelting of hills reach the boldest flights of travesty— 


Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odit 


We were astonished to find a defender in a critic of such 
ability. Ile redeems his error as follows; . 


‘The Paradise of Fools, which Milton introduces, is evi 
imitated froin Ariosto’s Limba of Vanities, He had translated some 
part of this passage in his“* Reformation of England.” What syite 
ed with Orlando, which profésedly treated of** ladies, knights, and 
gallantry,” was unbecoming the Paradise Lost, which justified the 
4ays of Ged to man. Miltog’s hatred for the clergy prejudiced his 
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judgment to admit this creature of Ariosto’s levity to remain in his 
oem. 

‘ It might be asked,of what use were the walls of Paradise ? Satan 
overleaped those earthly bounds ; and also, of what use were the gates 
of hell ? Satan forces his way through them, on which they remained 
ever after open wide.’ 


And again : 


‘There is some confusion, however, in the following particulars. 
Satanand Beelzebub say that there went a fame in heaven, that God 
ere long intended to create beings equally favoured with the sons of 
heaven ; yet God says that he created man to fill the vacancy in 
heaven oceasioned by the fall of the accused spirits,and to dash 
their pride and joy furmanseduced. Milton makes Raphael assimi- 
Jate the angels struck by lightning to timorous herds, before cat- 
tle were fearful. These two remarks have been made by others.’ 


Sometimes hell is light in the extreme, and again it is 
dark. 


‘ Milton was also confused in his notions of gold. The devils dig 
itin hell ; that soil may best reserve the precious bane, Yet a few 
lines preceding he says, the pavement of heaven was trodden gold 3 
and in many places he furms divine ornaments of the same metal.’ 


The business of the poem concludes with the tenth book. 
Addison replied to this remark that,‘ had not Milton repre- 
sented our first parents as driven out of Paradise, his fall of 
man would not have been complete, and, consequently his 
action would have been imperfect.’ To this Mr. Ensor re- 
plies : f 


* Such is the language of a lawyer on a title in ejectment, and not 
of acritic onepic poctry. Paradise was lost to Adam and Eve in 
the tenth book, whether they were driven from, or whether they re- 
mained on, the territory: f Eden. ‘The angelic guardians had des 
parted ; God had ordered his ministers to produce various changes 
on the earth, in the atmosphere, and in the sky. They had operated, 
and severely felt rain, ice, hail, and snow distressed the land ; keen 
winds shattered the spreaurng trees of Eden; discord and antipathy 
distracted the beasts; profligacy and recrimination embittered the 
iptercourse of Eve and Adam. After these changes, paradise was 
no ntore. There areinnumerable objections to these last two books 
as apart of the Paradise Lost: they are an episode equalling in ex- 
tent one sixth of the whole poem; which isexcessive. They are.an 
episode by prophecy, which increases the fault of their excessive 
extent; prophecies should be brief. They are an episude appen- 


ded to the poem: an episode should be wrought into the body 
of the composition,’ 


But science had, since the days of Homer, tainted the 
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vernal freshness of language. And Milton, who, as Dryden 
well expresses it,.‘ saw nature through the spectacles. of 
books,’ seldom paints from the rapture of first impressions. 
To praise his sublimity would be a waste of words. Jt is 
admitted without contradiction. But we are at aloss tofind 
that ‘ bent for the pathetic’ in his grand work, which is here 
added to his virtues; and without which, the very daring of 
his flight through earth, heaven, and space, jades and wea- 
ries his reader. The situation of our first parents is of itself 
affecting in the extreme ; little is ‘added to the distress by the 
poet. To say nothing of blank verse, which Dr. Johnson 
asserts to be thought ‘ better, merely because it is easier,’ 
his language, according to the same critic,‘ is harsh and 
barbarous ;’ and ¢ in prose and verse he had formed his style 
on a perverse and pedantic principle.’ 

The real estimation in whick a poet is held, is not dis- 
coverable so much from critics, who are his eulogists or ceh- 
surers, nor from universal praise, which is mere fashion, as 
from the involuntary appeals made by his countrymen, and 
foreigners acquainted with the language, to certain happy 
expressions, which all acknowledge to be delineations of 
their own feelings. The dramas of Shakespeare are an in- 
exhaustible magazine of these treasures. “The opportunities 
afforded by Milton’s subject were indisputably less frequent ; 
but they were frequently suffered to pass away unimproved; 
and few are indebted to the Paradise Lost for ‘ giving words 
to sorrow’ at least. } 

Afier the preliminary remarks on the blemishes of Milton, 
our critic, with a proper sense of his vast powers, dwells at 
Jength on his excellencies, from thence he passes to the com- 
parison of the three greatest epic poets, with which he con- 
cludes the chapter, ard 

Before we take leave of an author who has afforded us so 
much entertainment, we cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure of presenting to the public some few detached passages 
out of the many that are to be found interspersed through 
his volumes, remarkable for their neatness or sense. Some 
of these are in the form of aphorisms; which, with the 
anecdotes, are mostly borrowed from other sources, but ad- 
-mirably adapted by this writer to the subjects from which 
they seem naturally to spring. They are portable to the 
memory from their brevity, and pleasing from the language 
in which they are couched. The following are submitted 
as instances : 


On grace, 


‘ Grace is royalty without force.” 











ace Ensor’s Independent Man. 


On the confidence of true friendship, 
‘Talking with a friend is thinking aloud.’ 
On the utility of history. 
‘ History is philosophy teaching by examples.’ | 
On being injured by a friend, Mr, E, applies from Euripides, 
‘ Forgetfulness is part of memory.’ 


The same thought was moulded into the form of a Greek 
¢pigram, which we have seen thus translated: 


‘ All hail, Remembrance, and Forgetfulness : 
Trace, Memory, trace whate’er is sweet or kind 5 
When friends forsake us, or misfortunes press, 
Oblivion, raze the records from our mind.’ 
On vanity. 

* The vain man thinks that every one regards his person; that al} 
make his actions the theme of their discourse, like a king spoken of 
by some French travellers : this august monarch governed on the coast 
iGcees his throne was a block of wood ; his canopy, an umbrella ; 
his guards, four men with hedge stakes: he asked his visitors, “ Am 
1 much spoken of in France ?”’” 


On falsehvod. 


* Philosophers and moralists dwell on its abomination; and who 
has not sounded the praises of truth? Even an African mother, 
whose son was wounded in resisting the Moors, while mourning over 
him, spoke its praise, exclaiming, “‘ He never told a lie, no, never.” * 


On political Independence. 


* Faction and fanaticism are allied in many respects, and princi- 
pally, as, in both, every opponent is a dzmon, and every coadjutor 
sanctified,’ 

Definition of sophistry. 

* By sophistry [ mean so intimate an intrigue between truth and 

error, that the argumentis a tissue of both.’ | 
On the light which one study throws on another. 

* How captivating are all those (studies) which display the affinity 
of the sister arts, or shew thealliance of those less obviously con- 
ected! It is like the pleasure which friends receive, when they 
find ti qt relationship is superadded to amity.’ 

On depreciating human nature. 


‘ "shall satisfy myself with the words of Wilberforce, who says, 
* the: men bus tailen trom his nigh original, and that he is rotten to 
the very core,” &c. I cannot agree with this debasing, unsocial sen- 
tence. Jie who believes that himself and all others are thus execra- 
bly depraved, cannot love his neighbour; for he must hate himself.’ 


On dress in females. 
* The taste which I recommend, contrasted with what I condemn, 
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differsas the statue of unsullied marble from the hands of Phidias,and 
the same statue besmeared with gold by the command of Nero.’ 


Such are the blemishes and beauties which occurred to us 
in reading and considering this most learned and important 
work. It were to be wished that our author's opinions on a 
certain point had not been made public through the mediuny 
of so much good sense on other subjects. He has doubtless 
a right to think for himself, but is by nq means entitled to 
the privilege of disseminating his opinions, whether conyey- 
ed in insidious hints or arguments, to the detriment of a be- 
lief more precious than all knowledge ; a belief in which the 
only sure comfort and hope is to be found, 


= —— ———_—— 


Art. XIV.—The Old Testament illustrated : being Explix 
cations of remarkable Facts and Passages in the Jewish 
Scriptures, which have been objected to by Unbelievers, 
and the proper understanding of which may be rendered 
conducive to u further Acquaintance with the Christian 
Dispensation. Ina Series of Lectures to young Persons 
By Samuel Parker. Cr. 8vo: 6s. Crosby and Co. 1805, 


WHEN an author expresses, as is here done in the pree 
face,his wish ‘ that free enquiry may prevail more and more. 
our features relax intoa smile at the repetition of so cant,and, 
in this age and country, so ridiculous a sentiment, It 
might really be conceived thatMr.Parker had ‘ fallen on evil 
days, and with darkness and with danger compassed round,’ 
and not on those which verify the ee vain yet noble 
description of qne of the most eloquent of the Roman his- 
torians, ‘ Rara temporum felicitas; ubi eentire que velis 
& dicere que sentias, &c.’ (Taeitus.) The period of free en- 
quiry is now arrived, and no opposition can arise to check 
it except when it is conducted in such a manner as to im- 
pede rather than facilitate its legitimate object—the acqui- 
sition of useful truth, 3 . 

We are not aware that these remarks can possibly be 
mistaken, or that we can for a moment he. considered “in 
any other character than that of the advocates of general 
liberty ; but we are indeed vexed to see this sickly senti- 
ment, this flippancy of language, this nonsensical jargon 
bandied about either with no good meaning, or at best with 
none at all, If ithave no meaning, it is unworthy of notice; if 
it have any,ilis an insinuation that our countrymen have not 
yetexercised a sufficient freedom of investigation,and is there. 


fore as contemptible for its ignorance ag remarkable for its 
falsehood. aie 
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Libertas, qua sera tamen respexit inertem, 


will be the motto of the republic of letters in thisisland with 
those alone, who are unacquainted with literary history, or 
unable to appreciate literary exertion. 

Most of the objections which have been made to the dif- 
ferent controverted passages of the Old ‘Testament are here 
brought before us, and some information may be obtained 
from the answers to be found in this compilation ; yet it 
must be regretted that we discover too often u deficiency of 
spirit, a want of that confidence whith belongs to a man 
who is assured of the veracity of the cause he undertakes to 
defend. Modesty, where it is real, is certainly one of the 
characteristics of truth, but the thick felds of infidelity are 
wot to be pierced by diffidence or hesitation, 


* It ts said that the: earth bears many marks of the transactions 
which are recorded in the Hebrew scriptures,’ P. 2. 

* The labours of critics have doubtless dene much towards re- 
Moving objections which have been made to the Mosaic account 
of the ¢reatior, get perhaps it will be thought that diflicultics still 
remain, Probably the narration is to be considered as adapted to 
vulgar apprehensions rather than as philosophically just. But 
though we make this concession, yet we must acknowledge that we 
Hiave no history of the creatioy su ancient or so credible.’ P. 13, 

* tf we impartially examine these psalms or odes,’ (i: e. those 
ef David), ‘ J think they will tend to confirm our belief in the dis 
wine authority of the Jewish religion.” P, 277. 

Is this the tone and dignity of truth? Is this the language 
which is to confirm the wavering, and reclaim the infidel ? 

We must express a hope that Mr. Parker will re-cast 
his thoughts,and inform him at the same time that we think 
a work of half the bulk would be better calculated for those 
into whose hands the present is likely to fall—‘ the young 
people statedly atcending at the meeting house near the west 
gate, Lewes,’ 

= eS eee 

Anr. XV.—I/listory of the Rise and Progress of the Bele 
gian Republic, until the Revolution under Philip IL, ine 
cluding a Detail of the primary Causes of that memor- 
uble Event. From the German Original of Frederi¢ 

Schiller, By Thomas Horne,  8vo. 48. Od. Coxhead, 

1807. 








IN the ‘sixteenth century, the genius of civil liberty 
wrose in the United Provinces of the Netherlands, ‘The 
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whole force of the then .mighty monarchy of Spain was 
employed in'its extirpation ; but in this,asin other instan- 
ces, the spirit of freedom was rather augmented than sup- 
pressed by the attempts which were made to smother or ta 
extinguish the genial flame. The author of the present 
work gives a rapid, and sometimes not very clear or distinct 
sketch of the causes which led to the separation of the Uni- 
ted Provinces from the monarchy of Spam. Clearness of 
narration is the first excellence in history; but we often 
find in the writers of the present day, instead of a lucid ar- 
rangement of particulars and detail of facts, only a few 
scattered notices, which are buried in a mass of _ political or 
moralobservations. We have a dearth of information, but 
a rich harvest of reflections. Instead of transactions em- 
bodied in a pz',sable form, and in all their characteristic per- 
sonalities, we are rather furnished with a multitude of ab- 
stractions, which bear buta slight resemblance: to, and ex- 
cite but a faint idea of the original event. A narrative, in 
order to be clear, ought to be circumstantial without being 
prolix. Prolixity can be avoided only by a judicious selec- 
tion of the most prominent and interesting features of every 
transaction ; by the omission of those circumstances, which 
would only encumber the narrative, without elucidating the 
fact, and by the retention of such as principally fix the at- 
tention and heighten the interest.The historian should know 
how to select and to compress; and at once to be general 
and minute. An enumeration of too many particulars may 
serve only to perplex the reader in a labyrinth of detail ; and 
too few must leave the narrative destitute of characteristic 
resemblance and local or personal animation. In the present 
work of Schiller, the narrative does not appear to be. suffici- 
ently circumstantial ; and those who knew nothing of. the 
period which he describes before they took this work in 
hand, will not be much edified by the perusal. The diction 
is often flowery, with several instances of bad taste, some of 
which perhaps belong to the translation, but of which 
others seem to be faithfully copied from the original. The 
translation however is on the whole far from being badly 
executed ; and, when we consider the difficulty of translate 
ing from the German, we are not unwilling to bestow ou it 
# considerable share of praise. 

In the fifteenth century the house of Burgundy became 
sovereigns of the greatest part of the Netherlands. By the: 
marriage of Mary,the sule heiress of Charles the Buld, 
with Maximilian, the third son of the eusperor Frederic, 
those fine and flourishing provinces were added to ‘the do- 
minions of the house of Austria, Philip the Fair, who was 
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the issue of this union, acquired, in right of his wife, the 
powerful monarchy which had been founded by Ferdinand 
and isabella; and on: Charles the fifth, the son of Philip 
‘by his Spanish queen, devolved the rich inheritance of Spain, 
of the two Sicilies, of the new world, and of the Netherlands, 
The Netherlands weré at this time the focus of industry and 
4he mart of commerce. Here manufactures flouri , and 
the revenue of the monarch was increased more by the du- 
ties which he derived from the exertions of this active por; 
tion of his subjects, than by the possession of the Spanish 
wines. Commerce cannot flourish without civil liberty ; and 
these countries, which were the most commercial, were also 
the most free of any in Kurope. The authority of the 
sovereign was limited hy the Jaws ; and no wars could be 
carried on, no taxes levied, and no Toreigners introduced 
into the administration of public affairs, without the con- 
currence of the three estates, composed of the nobility, 
the clergy, and thetowns. The provinces were very jea» 
Jous of their liberty and their privileges, which however 
proved but a feeble rampart against the tyranny of Charles 
and of his son. The Netherlands, which had been able ta 
maintain their independence under the hquse of Burgundy, 
Jost their consequence when they becaine a subordinate 
tnember of the Spanish monarchy. Charles was intent on 
rendering their force subservient to his schemes of ambition, 
and consequently was little inclined to respect those privi- 
leges which opposed any obstacle to his designs. The se- 
veral provinces possessed distinct privileges and different 
forms of administration, which gave a complexity to the 
movement of the whole, not at all favourable to that unity 
ef operation which Charles desired. But Charles acted 
with more circumspection and less ferocity than his son, 
Conscious that the gains of commerce must redound ta 
the increase of his revenue, and that commerce could ngt 
flourish without some portion of civil liberty, he did not 
violate the freedom of his Batavian and Flemish subjects 
with the same undistinguishing violence as Philip, whose bi- 
gotry often prevented him from discerning that course of 
action, which hig policy would otherwise have prescribed. 
Civil and religious liberty are intimately connected. Both 
iinply the freedom of the will: and all unnecessary re- 
straints on that freedom must deteriorate the character, and 
tit the individual to be aslave. The thraldom of the mind 
will soon generate thataf the body ; and the first safe step, 
towards political emancipation, must be the emancipation of 
the mind from those terrors or prejudices, which prevent the 
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freedom of its agency. What. is called the reformation 
which prodaced a: greater freedom of opinion in religioug 
matters, was accompanied with greater: buldnese of politiedh 
research. Men became more conscious of the‘teal digwity! 
of human nature; and the more insight théy obtained itita 
the true genius of that doctrine, which represents all nvans 
hind oa the same level ofa humble dependance on the Father 
of mercies, the more they felt the flame of freedom glewing 
in theif breasts: ‘The first seeds of the reformiation in the 
Low Countries, were dispersed by the protestant merchants, 
who had formed an establishment at Antwerp and Amsters 
dam. Many of the Belgie nobility teceived their edacation: 
at Geneva, where they imbibed. the doctrines of Calvin, 
The diffusion of these doctrines was greatly promoted by 
that varied intercourse which the relations of commerce ene 
couraged. Jn a community where conimerce’ flourished, 
the vices of the monastic institutions, which are favourable 
to beggary and idleness, must have been readily perceived 
and severely condemned. ‘I'he reformed religion, which was 
entirely hostile to the spirit and the design of such esta- 
blishments, was therefore in unison with the public opinion y 
and the late invention of the typographical art, facilitated 
the circulation of the arguments, satires,and lampoons whicly 
were produced in a continually increasing abundance againee 
the errors and superstitions of the Romish church. Thus there 
was acontinual and multiplied accession of proselytes to the 
new doctrine. Charles made every effortto maintain the cre- 
dit of the old faith, and to prevent the increase of the new. 
’ But the truths, which had once been divulged, could not reae 
dily be suppressed; and the errors, which bad been expo- 
sed, could not easily regain their original authority: “Fhe 
fires of persecution were lighted up, but without producmg 
the effect which was expected. Severe prohibitions; ac~ 
companied with heavy penalties, were issued against the pes 
rusal of the scriptures, against public and private convene 
ticles, and against all discourses on the topic of religion, 
Whoever was convicted of cherishing the new opinions was 
dismissed from his employments; and those who dissemi. 
nated heresies, were put to death. The men were huug of 
beheaded, and the women buried alive. Bure iarles, inding 
that these measures were insufficient to preven: ihe disseminae 
tion of the new doctrines, had conceived the design of intros 
ducing ivto the Netherlands that all-powerful instrument of 
religious uniformity, the Spanish inquisition. Fhe mera 
mention of this infernal engine of spiritual oppression spread 
a general alarm throughout the country. The busy hum of 
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trade was still, the manufactures were deserted, and every 
face presented the features of despair. Had not Charles 
abandoned his project,the ruin of the country must infallibly 
have erisued? 

But in the other provinces, this institution prevailed in all 
its merciless fury, and it is computed that during the reign 
of Charles, not Jess than five hundred thousand persons were 
sacrificed on account of their religious opinions. . 

Still the flame of rebellion, which raged so furtously 
during the government of Philip, was kept under during 
that of Charles. The discontent of bis subjects was in some 
measure mitigated by the great events of his reign, which, 
if they did not conciliate love, commatided admiration. 
The manners and conduct of Charles, at the same time; 
vended notwithstanding the tyrannical spirit of his ad ministfa- 
tion, to ingratiate him with the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands. He had been born among them; and he had cons 
ceived a predilection for their language, manners and cus- 
toms. ‘The habits of his domestic life were more agreeable 
to theirs, than to those of his Spanish subjects. He coné 
versed with them with a sort of affectionate familiarity ; 
and their hearts were often won by the courteous and 
obliging facility of his address, when they were on the 
point of being totally alienated by the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of his measures. Charles, when he renounced the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in favour of his son, would 
gladly bave transferred to him the affections of the people. 
At the awful solemnity of his abdication, he earnestly re« 
commended to him the paternal care of these countries as 
the richest jewels of the crown. The ambition of Philip 
was not less rapacious than that of his father, but it was 
not so much restrained by the sensations of humanity, or 
even the considerations of an enlightened policy. A religious 
bigotry had eutirely frozen up the sensibilities of his heart ; 
and not one tender sensation was admitted into his bosom 
to soften the rigour of his intolerance. His notions of the 
regal dignity were exalted far above the level of reason, and 
of common sense; and he conceived the people as if born 
for no other purpose than to gratify the ambition of the 
prince. <As he.was a Spaniard by birth, he did not inherit 
any of bis father’s predilection for the native vivacity or 
unreserved manners of his Flemish subjects. A monastic 
education had tended to extinguish all the social sympathies, 
and to cominunicate a degree of austerity to his sentiments ° 
and manners, which rendered him an object of terror and 
repugnanceto his people. Supposing his religious intole- 
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rance to be consecrated by the express satiction of the 
Deity, those measures of the most sanguinary * persecttion 
which would have revolted every unvitiated heart, beoume 
with him a ma'ter of conscience, and instead of exciting re- 
morse they comnninded his eniningled approbation. When 
his conduct was most cruel, he probably thought it most ac- 
ceptable to the Father of mercies. : 

Io vain did Charles endeavour to render his son an ob} 
ef affection to the Flemings. ‘here was nothing iw che 
manners or deportment of Philip at all calcwlated to pro- 
mote thisend. He-could not condescend to practise” any 
even of the most easy methods of obtaining popularity. Con- 
stantly surrounded by his Spanish attendants, hardly any 
native of the Netherlands could obtain access to his 
person. His countenance was overspread .with @ sullea 
gloom, which was not relieved by one ray of 
at all the tokens of respect which he received, and ex 
sions of joy with which he was saluted. The haughty ear- 
riage of the son was contrasted with the familiar courtesy 
of the father ; and the. Flemings could institute uo conipa- 
rison between them, which was not unfavourable to the'suc- 
eessor of Charles, Their affections were irrecoverably es 
tranged by the appearance of Philip ; and thay seem:to have 
been unanimously excited, not more by the love: of. liberty, 
than by the personal hatred of thesovereign, to resist the 
unconditional tyranny, which they saw that he meditatedto 
establish. 

The sovereignty of the Netherlands was the first part of 
his imperial power which Charles resigned. The ceremo- 
ny took place at brussels in the presence of a solema cou- 
vocation. When Charles had concluded his address, ‘ Pht 
lip dropt upon his knee betore him, seized his hand, pressed it 
to his lips, and received his paternal blessing. A tear slo'e 
_ #rom his eyelids for the last time. All, the by  standers 
wept. It wasan hour never to be forgotten.’ After Pir- 
lip had taken the coronation-oath and received the ho- 
mage of the state, Charles the fifth abandoned his palace 
at Brussels and retired to a private house, whence he departed 
toend his turbulentand ambitious life in the silence aud 
penance of a monastery. 

The sovereignty of the Netherlands on the accession of 
Philip comprehended the four duchies of Brabant, - Limbar; , 
Luxemburg and Guelders; the seven provinces of Arta: , 
of Hennegau, of Flanders, Namur, Zutphen, Holland aud 
Zealand ; the margraviate of Antwerp, and the five lord. 
ships of Friesland, Mecheln, Utrecht, Ovesyss:) and Gros 
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ningen ; ¢omprising a countty, which, in industry and 
rithes, was fot infetior to any European state: But 
the arbitrary spirit of the monarch, combined with his reli¢ 
gious bigotry, soon occasioned the loss of this valuable 
appendage to his crown. The character of a sovereign 
usually affords the most cettain clue to the events of his reign: 
The education of Philip bad stifled or extirpated those social 
sympathies, the seeds of which are planted by nature in the 
bosom of man, The vacuity of his mind was occupied only 
> narrow selfishness or adomineering superstition, The 

ity whom he worshipped was a therciless being, the object 
of his fear rather than of his love. His political creed was iw 
unison with his religious, and both were equally adverse td 
the happiness of mankind. Charles was intolerant; but his 
intolerance was often restrained by considerations of policy 
and views of interest. But the intolerance of Philip was not 
of this variable kind ; it was a fixed rule ofaction and a pet- 
manent principle of belief. Ciarles was governed more by 
a comprehensive survey of his present interest; Philip was 
a slave to the prejudices of his education, and the suggestions 
of his priests. Not at all acquainted with the ditticulty of 
forcing the opinions or determiniag the volitions of the 
mind, he imagined that his dogmatic fat only was necessary 
to produce an unvarying uniformity of belief; The edicts 
of his father against heresy were enforced with unmitigated 
cruelty ; and the Spanish inquisition was introduced into 
the Netherlands with allits concomitants of horror and 
despair, Cardinal Ximenes was the founder of this barba- 
rous institation, which was supported by the monarch as the 
tnost powerfulengine of avarice and oppression. It con 
ierred on the prince an absolute power over the lives and 
treasures of his subjects. Its principal object was to fettet 
the free agency of the mind, and to stop that progress of 
discussion, which seemed equally inithical to the altar and to 
thethrone. But the establishment of such a tribunal, which 
at once suspended all freedom of intercourse, and filled every 
circle with suspicion and disinay, could not be endured by a 
people whose habits were commercial and whose spirit was 
independent, A revolt ensued, which finally caused the sepa- 
ration of seven provinces from the Spanish monarchy, and 
added another proof to this memorable truth, that the force 
o! opiuian is not to be subdued by the force of arins ! 
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Art. XVI.—'Gpecch on the Chatacter:of the Right Honour- 
able William Pitt, delivered in Trinity College Chapel, 
Cambridge, December He i 5 By William Edward 
Prettyman Tomline. Second Edition, 4to, Evans. 1806, 


‘THIS speech is evidently well intended, and strictly con- 
forms with the newest and most approved receipts for makin 
an academical declamation. e followjng instances o 
beautiful aphorisms, and of that daring atainality of thought 
which pervades twenty-three pages quarto, are submitted for 
universal admiration. i's. yTAVGL 268s pyadetaO 

1. A profound remark with which Mr. Tomline isgifted 
at the: opening : ey? | 6.0 
‘© An inquiry into the conduct arid'character of pritann illustri- 
ous mien is always interesting and instructive; and it would be diffi- 
cult to name a person to whom this observation more justly applies, 
than to Mr. Pitt.’ 


-@, Another profound remark, reasoning thereon, with a 
beautiful, though unforeseen deduction from the*same; 


‘ By his efforts, that confederacy was formed, which, had it been. 


properly directed, might have contributed to the -deliverdnce of 
Europe ; and its want of success was owing to causes over which he 
could have no controul, The merit of this last measyre of Mr. 
Pitt’s government is but too evident from the consequences its failure 
has produced ; and the treaties will ever remain a monument of his 


political wisdom, and of the high estimation in which he was held | 


_ 4n foreign courts.’ 


3. The extraordinary elevation of the concluding sen- 
tence, which, as it far transcends the general tenor of the 
performance, should seem to have been taken from the cor- 
rected theme of some school-boy. 


‘ His body is busied in peace, honored by the mournful tribute 
of a grateful people: his fame shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance ; it shall never cease to shine, unsullied, above the transient 
mists of earth-born envy; and He who was his guide through life, 
and his hope and consolation in death, will proclaim it in heavenly 


glory.’ . 


Crit. Rev, Vol. 10, April, 1807. Ff 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
aE 


RELIGION. 


Ant. 17.—A Sermon octesioned by the Circumstances of the late 
lorious and decisive Victory obtained by the British Fleet under 
the Command of Lord Viscount Nelson, over the Combined and more 
numerous Forces of France and Spain, off Trafalgar, on Monday 
2ist October, 1805. Delivered on board his Majesty's Ship Britan- 
nia, at Sea, on Sunday, 3d Nov. 1805. By Lawrence Halloran, 
D.D. Chaplain of the said Ship. 4to, 2s. 6d. Gardiner. 1806. 


THE present sermon, which, though preached long since, has 
only just reached us, would have needed no particular notice after 
the great number we have reviewed on the same subject, had it not 
been the work of one who ‘ was honored with the friendship of the 
illustrious hero’ to whose memory it is most affectionately devoted,” 
It is written to celebrate a national adyantage, yet at the same time 
with a deep sense of our national los‘, and with a degree of feeling 
which we are not inclined to wound by any censure of petty faults 
and imperfections, TT . 

Art. 18,——-A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
_ poral in the Abbey Church, Westminster, on Friday Jan. 30,1807. 
By the Bishop of St. David's. 4to. 1s, Rivingtons. 1807. 


THE germon appainted to be preached before the House of Lords 
on the 30th of Jan., which had been discontinued for some years, if 
was his majesty’s pleasure should be revived this year, and Dr. Bur- 
gess was called upon to fulfil this service. He inculcates the neces- 
sity of national repentance, and very properly observes that it can 
be produced only by the repentance of individuals. The style will 
not detract from the reputation which the author has acquired as 4 
scholar, but we think he appears now and then to be destitute of his 
wonted vigour, and the arrangement is not very obvious. 

The following passage excited our attention : 


tIn all countries laws were instituted in support of religion and 
moraljty, of civil and social rights. The laws of a christian people 
should, therefore, never be at variance with the laws of the gospel. 
Yet in this country there exists more than one law directly contrary 
to the word of God, and none more flagrantly so than that by which 
a crime, which God has placed at the head of morta] sins, is reduced 
to theclass of civil misdemeanours; a crime which God has sentenced 
to exclusion from heaven, is tolerated by a pecuniary fine. We re- 
proach, and justly, the church of Rome for its sale of indulgencies 
end pardons; yet by an inconsistency which is disgraceful to our 
Jaws, the punishment of one of the greatest offences against religio 
and morality, (and.which in many other polities has been pushed 
with death or infamy) is commuted for money,’ ; 
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Ant. 19.—Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of the Sacted Serip- 
tures. by an explanatory Application of the Customs and Manners 
of the Eastern Nations and especially the Jews, therein alluded to, 
Collected from the most celebrated Travellers, and the most eminent 
Critics. By. Samuel Burder. Vol. 2. 8v0..9s. Williams and 
Smith. 1807. gceaf 
THE author has here performed an essential service to the cause 

of christianity, by presenting the public with a work at once cheap, 

entertaining and instructive. The purchasers are’ requested to cancel 
the title-page of the first volume, which came out some time ago, 
and to insert the new one here annexed. 


Art. 20.—A Charge to the Clergy at the primary Visitation in the 
Month of August 1806, of the late Right Reverend Father in God 
Samuel, by Divine Permission, Lord Bishop of St. Aseph. 4to. 
1s. Mlatchard. 1806. 


THIS, the last charge delivered to the clergy of St. Asaph, by 
Dr. Horsley, their late bishop, bears evident internal marks of the 
hauteur, which was a prominent characteristic of that prelate. In 
biblical literature few of his contemporaries were equul to him, but 
his most intimate friends acknowledge that the consciousness of 
superior talent often rendered him supercilious and over-bearing. 
The principal points discussed in this charge, are the irregular prac- 
tices which prevail among the clergy, of engaging curates to officiate 
without a licence from the bishop : ‘ for this fault,’ says Dr. H.‘1 shall 
proceed against the curate till I compel him to desist from officiat- 
ing:’ the * ignorance of the clergy respecting the marriage act,’ is the 
next subject of consideration ; and a recommendation is added to 
the ‘ Clergyman’s Assistant.’ The last subject advetted to, is the 
present state of religion and of religious sects in the diocese of St. 
Asaph. On this head the bishop speaks with unusual moderation, 
advising his auditors not to interfere in the pulpit with the tenets of 
the dissenters. 

‘ Indeed it may seem strange, that any one who has gone deep 
enough in the subject, to be aware of the doubts and difficulties 
which hang upon both sides of the question, ( it is hard-to say on 
which side they are the greatest ) whichever ‘way his own opinion 
may incline, should venture to be confident and peremptory in the 
condemnation of the opposite. Certainly the greatest fault of tho 
Calvinists bas been their want of charity for these who differ from 
them. Itis to be hoped, this uncharitable spirit will not take pos 
session of the other side. But, as far as my observation goes, mode» 
ration has not prevailed in the controversies with the Metho- 
dists, in which some have been of late perhaps too forward to en- 
gage. 

‘ Itis said, that the Methodists are unremitting in their attempts to 
alienate the minds of the laity from their proper pastors, the re- 
gular clergy. I fear there js too much truth in the accusation ; 
and this schismatical spirit, and this desire of promoting schism, I 
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take to be their principal crime, and a heavy crime indeed it is. 
Bat the effectual way to counteract these attempts, and to stifle 
schism in its very birth, is not to enter into controversy ih the pulpit 
upon abstruse poirts of doctrine, which have no sort of connexion 
with the question cc ncerning the duty of church communion, and 
the sinfulness of causeless separation. But the effectual-and sure 
way to counteract their attempts against you, is net tu attack their 
religious opinions, but to take heed to the soundness of your own 
doctrine and the innocency of your own liyes. If you preacha 
doctrine that goes to the hearts of your hearers (and the genuine 
doctrines of christianity will always go to the heart of every one who 
hears them); if you adorn that doctrine by the good example of 
your own lives; the laity will, be attached to you in spite of all 
your enemies can say against you. The pure, unsophisticated, un- 
mutilated doctrine of the gospel will always speak tor ityelf. If 
you really preach that doctrine, they who tell the pegple, you 
preach it not, will meet with no credit; and, what is more, many 
of those schismatics themselves will be conciliated : they will be 
cured of their schism, and brought to repent of it. ‘This is the 
method of self-defence I would advise you to pursue: to which I 
must add, that you ought in your discourses from’ the pulpit, to 
take frequent occasion to instruct the people in the origin, the na- 
ture, and the privileges of that society which is called the church ; 
and set forth tv them, how much it is the. duty of every member 
of the church to huld the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
and the guilt that is incurred by separations of ‘communion. , From 
controversy in your sermons, upon what are culled the calvihistic 
-points,I would by all means advise you to abstain. Believe me, they 
re not the proper subjects for the village pulpit. Mistake me not: 
itis not my meaning, that you are never to preach upon the sub- 
jects of faith. and repentance, Christ’s atonement, justification, 
grace, the new birth, good works, as the necessary fruits of that 
faith which justifies, and the symptoms of the beiiever’s sanctification, 
of the merit of Christ’s obedience, and the want of merit in our own. 
Upon these subjects you cannot preach too often. But handle 
them not controversially, but dogmatically. Lay down the doc- 
trine categorically without disputing about it ; taking care fo stick , 
close to the Bible, the Thirty nine Articles, and the Homilies, Let 
your proofs, be texts of scripture applying immediately to the point 
in their first and obvious meaning, without the aid either of critical 
inference, or metaphysical argument. By this method and way of 
preaching you will never bewilder either yourselves or your hearers ; 
and you will effectually secure the peopie against the errors of (he 
Antinomians on the one hand, and of the Pelagians on the other. 
The Calvinistic doctrine is too apt to degenerate into the one; and the 


Arminian into the other: but true Calvinism and true Arminianism 
are guiltless of both.’ 
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ART. 21.—=Memoirs of Sylvester Daggerwood, Comedian, deceased; 
including many Years of provincial Vicissitudes, interspersed wit} 
genuine Anecdotes of many eminent Persons, and several decease 
and living Actors and Managers. To which is added his last Wilt - 
and Testament, containing Secrets worth knowing ; with an Epistle 
dedicatory from the Author to G. Colman, Esq. The whole collected 
from the deceased Author’s MS. with Notes critical and explana. 
tory, by Peter Pangloss,Esy. LL.D.and A.S.S. Two Vols. 12mvi 
Allen. 1807. es. 7 


THE representation of Colman’s Sylvester: Daggerwood has af- 
forded considerable entertainment to the frequeriters of the theatre 
fot several years ; for our own parts we have miore than once wit- - 
nessed its performance, but all our critical aeumen could never di- 
vine what the author meant. Peter Pangloss, whose poetical effu- 
sion called the Rosciad was noticed in the Crit. Rev. tWo years ago, 
has undertaken to give his life, which we have perused with very lit- 
tle amusement and much less information. We areas much in the 
dark respecting the author’s meaning, as if he had never written a 
syllable. All isconfusion and nonsense from the beginning to the 
end. Memoirs and anecdotes are alluring baits, and the pre- 
fixing of such a title to sucha piece, is like a sign hung out to 
catch the eye of the traveller, to entice him to make trial of the en- 
tertainment the place affords. As to the goodness of the house, 
expertis crede, have met with such coarse and wretched fure, that 
we cannot conscientiously recommend it to our fellow-travellers, 


° 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 22.--An Accoun? of a newly discovered Membrane in the 
human Eye ; to which are added some Oljections to the common 
Operation for Fistula Lachrymalis: and the Suggestion of anew 
Mode of treating that Disease. By S. Sawrey, Surgeon, 4to 
Boosey. 1807. 3 


WHAT! a discovery in anatomy, and a new mode of treatment 
in one breath! It isevenso. Mr. S. tells us “that he has found 
out @ transparent and very dense membrane, which covers the 
intertial surface of the corned, and is firmly connected to the edge 
of this body, and to that of theiris, It was first observed by him 
in the year 1803, while dissecting the eye of a horse, and has since 
been demonstrated iii the hare and sheep, and in the human eye. 
in the hare it is patticutatly distinct: and an engraving of a pre- 
paration taken from that-apimal, is prefixed oe $m work, From 
the nature of this supposed membrane, we should, natzespect to de- 
rive much information from any engraving ; but, gojudge fi 


which is noW before us, we should say that the aie - 
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pansion cannot be so dissected as to appear smooth like the other 
membranes of the body, and that the appearance has been pro- 
duced hy carefully paring off the outer part of the cornea, till we 
approach the inner surface, where of course it assumes a more com~- 
pact structure for the purpose of retaining the aqueous humour. 
We do not believe that any preceding writer has mentioned the 
membrane of Mr. Sawrey: butit is admitted on all hands that 
the cornea may be separated into lamella@,—On the fistula lachty- 
malis, our author has thrown out some ingenious hints, tepdiig to 
prove that in the common operation by perforating the os ungurs, 
and that by cautery, the sac is generally obliterated, and no pas- 
sage left for the tears, ‘The same opinion is held by Nannoni in 
his Trattato Chirurg. Sulla Semplicita del Medicina. The new 
mode of treating this disease is no other than that of passing a 
probe by the nose, and clearing the duct, which to us,is certdinly not 
by any means novel, 


Arr. 23.— Observations onthe Humulus Lupulus of Linnaus: with 
an Account of its Use in Gout and other Diseases. With Cases and 
Communications. By A. Freake, Apothecary. 2nd Edition. &vo. 
2s, 6d. Highley. 1806. 


THE humulus lupulus of Linneus is the common hop. This 
plant appears to have b:en broughtinto England from the Netherlands 
in 1524. Itis first mentioned in the English statute book in 1552, 
in the fifth and sixth of Edward the sixth. By an act of parliament 
passed anno 1603 (the first year of James the first), it appears that 
hops were then produced in abundance in England.The old herbalists 
and writers onthe materia medica were sufficiently lavish in its 
praises ; but in modern practice it has been much neglected. Dr. De 
Roche has called the attention of medical practitioners to the use 
of this bitter in his inaugrual dissertation, de Huntuli Lupuli viribus 
medicis, which contains some examples of its utility. But Mr. 
Freake was first induced to employ it in 1801, by the circumstance 
of having prepared a quantity of the tincture, which was left upon 
his hands. He circulated the first edition of these observations among 
most of the practitioners of the metropolis about a twelvemonth ago, 
and he has now republished his tract for general use, with the addi- 
tion of the testimony of some very respectable names, in support of 
the utility of the medicine. 

Of the cases we must say that they seem to be related with fidelity, 
and that the author betrays no disposition to exaggerate the power 
of the medicine. Its principal use seems to be to relieve the atonic 
and dyspeptic state of the stomach in gouty habits; a quality 
which from its sensible properties we may readily suppose it to 
possess. Mr, F. seems to think also that it has a peculiar effect in 
alleviating and shortening gouty paroxysms. We are by no means 
convinced of the fact from the statements here produced ; and it is 
obvious that to establish it, an experience infinitely more extended 
and diversified is necessary than Mr. Freake’s opportunities have 
hitherte afforded. 
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The communications subjoined to the observations are from Dr. 
Latham, Dr. Mays, Dr, Stone, and Dr. Maton. They corroborate 
in general terms thé author's. own remarks ; but they do not go into 
details sufficiently to enable us to form our own opinion on the sub- 
ject. 


POETRY. 
Ant. 24.—The Ratiad, a seri-comic Poem, in eight Cantos, By én Antis 
Hudibrastian, 12mo. Mason, 1806. 


FROM the title-page of this poem we wéré naturally led to ex. 
pect something curious. How any thing either instructive or enter- 
taining could be derived from such a source, we were at a loss to 
conceive, and concluded that the author might possibly be some 
rat-catcher, who, elated at the idea of having discovered something 
new in his profession, had been soliciting the favour of the Muses to 
introduce him to public notice. But ona farther examination, we 
were surprised to find from the preface,that his professed object was to 
check the spirit of party zeal and produce unanimity among christian 
professors. How this wonderful project was to be accomplished by 
the agency of a rat, afforded fresh excitements to curiosity. On 
an attentive survey of the whole, it appears that the author (who- 
ever he may be) has had a quarrel either teal or pretended with 
some individuals among the clergy, and having in vain invoked all 
the gods and goddesses of antiquity to avenge his cause, and per- 
ceiving that Discord in the service of Boileau had done all that she 
was capable of doing, and that the gnomes end sylphs of rere 
would not willingly relinquish their charge over the fair part of 
creation, or lend their assistance to an inferior genius, he becomes 
desirous of finding out some power who would be more propitious fo 
his designs, and accordingly fixes his attention upon a rat, and 
having possessed him with an infernal spirit, sends him through the 
village at the head of his companions for the express. purpose of 
creating dissension among the inhabitants. However we may be 
inclined to censure the auther’s choice and management of his ma- 
chinery, we must allow him at least the merit of original invention. 
He supposes two young ladies disputing together about Ghe merit of 
the Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines, and their father, of whom 
is drawn a very flattering portrait, settles the difference by refer- 
ting them to the scriptures, and promising them that he will have 
one of his manufacturing rooms turned into a chapel fur their con- 
venience. In consequence of this arrangement, the rats find them- 
selves dislodged, and their inspired hero leads them on by the united 
inducements of plunder and revenge. 

‘That a rat should be made an agent of hell, and employed to tir 
up contention in the church, is at least a new idea, and that in guch a 
case he will have as good aright to the free use of his sentiments 
and reason, as Discord or any personified passion, may be easily al- 
lowed ; but that he should continue to exercise his oratorical powers 
through the greatest part of a canto, ise privilege whiels has not been 
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exercised by Jupiter himself. Indeed the prolixity and wbseurity 
of this poem seem to be its principal faiilts. There aré ‘dome parts 
of it which are immaterial to the main design (if it may be properly 
Waid to possess any), and which we think can only have béen insert- 
ed to feed the vanity or gratify the spleen of the author. Avarus, 
who seems the principal hero, is placed in situations too ridiculous 
for his character, and Superbus uses language too degrading for his 
employment. The characters however are keptsufficiently distinct, the 

“tunities of time and plaée are carefully observed, and the diction is 
generally natural and easy. We stbjoin a few examples, taking them 
as they. occur without the trouble of selection, 


The fifth canto begins with the following simile : 


* As when an owl in quest of food 
To satisfy her craving brood, 
Rettirns, and finds her hollow nest 
Is by @ swarm of bees possess’d ; 
Then winks, and flies, and flirts about, 
And tries all arts to get them out, 
And wonders mich that she is fain 
To own her boasted wisdom vain: 
So when Avarus saw a race 

Of little creatures in his place, 

He look’d with herror and surprise, 
To think he'd been accounted wise ; 
And yet, in taking up a:rat, 

Was still inferior to a cat.’ 


Simplicius laments the fate of his mistress’s favourite cat in the 
following sonnet : 


* Ah, Puss, thot pretty gentle creature, 

Methinks I view inev’ry feature 
Simplicity and grace ; 

Thy meekness and fidelity, 

Proclaim thy worth, and settle thee 
First of the feline. race. 

Oft has the Muse with secret pleasure, 

Attun’d her. voice in plaintive measure, 
To thee, thou first of Cats; 

And I must see thee now resign 

That philosophic mien of thine, 
To cope with wicked rats: 

While she who lov’d thee once shall bear 

To dig thy grave without atear.’ &c. &c. &c. 


We have remarked a few orthographical faults.—The following 
lines are borrowedfrom Johnson : 
* For by experience I can say 
Who prays to eat must eat to pray,” 
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Ant. 25.— Poems, by John Gordon, Esq. 12ni0: 1s. Cawthorne, 1807, 


‘ OUT Of respect to the public,’ says Mr. Gordon, ‘ as. niliehvat- 
tention hds beén given to the following poems, as the author’s situs 
tion could admit.’ - When the reader comes to the extracts .which 
we shall shortly lay before him, he will agree. with us: that nevee 
was @ more daimnatory confession of jmbecility. ‘ Out of respect 
to the public!’ But Mr. Gordon has but ill manifested that respect 
by calling their attention under any circumstances to the present 
publication. ‘To remind him that the public was in no hurry for his 
poems, and would patiently have waited till his occupations should 
enable him to produce them in amore finished siate, would be su- 
perfluous, as the book before us contains mternal and incontroverti- 
ble evidence of utter incapacity. What! shall we restrain the up- 
lifted rod of criticism, when we see the very first page opening 
with such lines as the following, on the death of Lord Nelson ? 


* Ah; Nelson! victor in the hour of death, 
Why not in the briny restless ocean 

Laid to sleep for ever on the shelly bottom 
Of the great abyss; beneath the tide, 
Where oft thy glory shone, a noble grave 
And bed of the fearless sailor? 

No ; you lie in iittle and ignovle state, 
Close by the oozy stillness of a river, 
Stared and gazed at by the multitude ; 
They force their way to view the last 
Remains of him, who once could dart 

His lightning on the foe.’ 


_ Weare next called upon to join the author in Jamenting the deathi 
of the late Duke of Bedford, and our sympathy is excited by thé 
following couplet, jn which Death is described as feaving micaner 
prey to &x his grasp on wealth and nobility. 


‘He left upon the pallet bed the wretch, 
Bedford, the happy and the great, to fetch,” 


Mr. Gordon throughout manifests an utter contempt of metre, of 
rhyme, and not unfrequently of sense. Ogthe form r_our first spe- 
cimen gave proof. Course—across 5 rane«fon ; door - -endures; soak 
—provoke ; seek~weep ; cast—rest ; won—been ; b/usu»—wish, afford, 
we presume, liberal testimony of the latter. Burt without particulariz- 
ing any further, where every thingis in the highest degree bad, and 
unredeemed by a single meritorious linc, we shail let Mr. Gordon 
sing the song of his own condemnation, in tbe following couplets 
on the pretender’s burial. That unfortunate wight died at 
Frescati, near Rome, in 1788, ‘and was buried there in a sue 
perb suit of peach-coloured satin, a golden sceptre in his hand, a 
sword by his side, a crown full of d’amonds on his kead,goid buckles 
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in his shoes, tings of great value on his fingers, and with the insig~ 
nia of every order in Great Britain.’ 

Mr. Gordon's pity or indignation at this parade of mock-royalty, 
this vain ambition which extended even to the grave, gives itself 
vent in the following lines, in which he seems to have drunk deep of 
the cup of inspiration : 

* Charles, the tyrant rings thy funeral knell, 
Thy hour is struck upon his fatal bell ; 

The grasping arms of Death surround thy bed, 
And now proclaims you with the silent dead, 
Yet in thy grave the little pride of man 

Must vainly ghtter in that sordid span ; 

A mighty splendour, and a worldly state, 
Should these upon this humble mansion wait? 
This narrow chamber of perpetual gloom, 
This last inheritance will seal thy doom : 
Misguided heir to Britain’s royal crown, 

All thy pretensions with thee here go down, 

‘ A golden sceptre fills the needy hand, 

That often sought by want’s supreme command ; 
The George and Garter round his shoulders thrown, 
That.lived on hope, and his ideal throne ; 

A costly diamond here adorns the head, 

That sleeps profoundly with the countless dead ; 
Arrayed in silk in regal pomp he lies, 

With futile vanity that heaven defies ; 

And laid in armour in the still abode, 

Where man shall rise to pay his vows to God. 

* But stop the moral censure of the mind, 

And soothe thy heart to pity and mankind, 

O drop the tears that in thy bosom dwell, 

On human grandeur, in this last farewell ; 
Forget what happened in the final close, 

Where once such state and fleeting greatness rose, 
Still on that race thy artless grief bestow ; 

Still for that name thy sympathy will flow. 

* Weep the misfortune of his father-kings ; 
Weep the result of all that weakness brings ; 
Leave them to sleep from multiplied woe, 

Where George, the happy rival-king, must go.” 


Neglect and contempt do not seem to be sufficient penatties for 
the numerous literarydelinquents of the present day. ‘The loss of 
credit is in vain held out im terrorem to these desperate adven- 
turers, who have none to lose, It is much then to be lamented that 
some other punishment, more efficacious than the rod of criticism, 
cannot be inflicted onthem, We have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we do all in our power to destroy these vermin of literature, 
and for our exertions, we have monthly experience of the gratitude 
of the public. 
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Among ndinetous othet evils caused by the swarms of Writers, 
thatstow infest society, may be énumerated the advanced price of 
paper, which is so great as to deter many an author, whose’ merit 
is greater than his resources, from really benefiting the world’ by his 
productions. The materials for that atticle are daily becoming more 
and more scarce. On paying a visit to our stationer ‘not long ago 
(to ask a little longer credit; some wag will perhaps remark), our 
curiosity was induced to make a few inquities relative to a large 
cargo of rags, consisting chiefly of coarse shirts, torn and. perfo- 
rated in every direction, and many of them covered with blood. 
Those rags, gentle reader, and’the paper on which thou art now 
reading our remarks on Mr, Gordon’s poems, were present at the 
ever-memorable battle of Jena! Might not this furnish a hint for 
a novel, as well as the adventures of an atom, a flea ora guinea ? 
The above circumstance accounts for our paper having been worse 
than usual for the last three or fotir months. 

But we are wandering out of our pregeribed path. Our condem- 
nation of Mr. Gordon has been unqualified. If it will be any satis- 
faction however, we will willingly exempt him from the meg of 
avarice, as he has affixed the price of one shilling to a book re- 
spectable size, handsomely printed on excellent paper, and for 
which three times that sum would have been the usual charge. 


LAW. 


Arr. 26.—The Principles and Law of Tithing. By Francis 
Plowden, Esq. Barrister at Law. 80. 16s. Baldwins. 1806, 


THAT a judicious and accurate selection out of that prodigious 
mass of authorities and decisiens on this important subject, which lie 
encumbering the lawyer’s shelves without order or arrangement, was 
still a great desideratum to the profession, notwithstanding numerous 
recent publications on the subject, is a truth that must have been 
feelingly acknowledged by every one who has been obliged, in puc- 
suing the investigation of seme unusual point,to refer tv his books for 
satisfaction. At the same time the boundless multiplication of law-' 
books is a serious evil, and it was therefore devoutly to be wished 
that the task might remain unattempted, till some gentleman with pa- 
tience sufficient to support him through all the difficulties and intci- 
cacies of the pursuit, and with such. judgment as would enable him 
to discriminate between what is really useful and important, and the 
heaps of obsolete and unnecessary matter with which it is embarrassed, 
should undertake to supply that vacuum in our storesof legal learning. 
Whether Mr, P. is or is not that gentleman, is a question on which 
the profession must decide for itself; it does not become us to anti- 
cipate its judgment. We will only say that he has certainly display- 
ed considerable learning and deep gesearch, and that it is impossible 
but a book containing such a number of cases, generally, we believe, 
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cited with correctness, and arranged with tolerable perspicuity, must 
prove, in some degree,useful to the public, at least by facilitating in- 
vestiguuon,and lessening the trouble and difficulty of multiplied re- 
ference, * 7 

It deserves our praise on another point,in whichit may prove an use- 
ful example to future writers and compilers of professional works. 
It contains, in a single volume, ( and that not a cumbrous one) 
more matter than is often to be found in two of the same size, and 
what might, with oily a common degree of attention to the art of 
book-making, have been easily Spun out into four. 

We have considered this as a professional work, because, from the 
pretace, it isevident Mr. P. intended that it should be viewed in 
that light ; and the two last books of the three into which it is divi- 
dea, are devoted to strictly professional subjects ; but Mr. P. would 
not pardon us for neglecting to temark that, in the first of these divi- 
sions, he appears to the world as an antiquarian, an historian, and 
a divine, in addition to his legal character. The limits of our pub- 
lication will not allow us to affix very mitiutely the degree of praise 
due to him for the execution of these supererogatory offices. . Howe 
ever natérally a work on the law of tithes may be supposed to. in- 
duce a discussion on their first principles, and however closely such 
2 discussion may be connected with a history of religious establish- 
ments, we cannot conceive that those adjuncts were at all necessary 
in the present case, and therefore think that a proper exercise of 
that discrimination which we have before suggested to be an essen- 
tial quality in writers on professional subjects,would have taught Mr. 
P. w have omitted his first book entirely, with a view to the real be- 
nefit and advantage of his brother-lawyers. Considering him in the 
adscititious characters we have noted, Mr. P. has thrown no hew 
light on subjects which have given food for the spirits of discussion 
and controversy during the last two centuries. He affects great li- 
berality and candour, and lays himself open to no peculiar censure 
forany of his tenets. He agrees that the best title to tithes is that 
founded on the iaw of the land, and not that de jure divino; but, 
not content with giving this as his opinion, he goes on te quote fa- 
thers and councils very unmercifully, from which, if he forms any 
conclusion, it is one very different from that which he sets out with 
stating. Judeed his law and his religion seem not to be very cor- 
dial friends to each other at bottom, though they are apparently en- 
gaged in a very amicable urien. He allows indeed that the dreadful 
judgment which followed the case of Ananias and Sapphira{ the old- 
est tithe cause in the books) was not so much founded on the sube 
traction of tithes as on the crime of perjury, of which they were 
guilty de facto, notwithstanding their equivocation and evasion. 

We forbear any further comments, that we may not draw down on 
ourselves and the public, by any indiscreet objéctions, a ‘ postlimini- 
ous prefuce’ to the Law of Tithes, which we earnéstly deprecate: We 
have already said that the arrangement and contents of the Jatter 
part of the work are such as will probably render it of service to the 
public, and we are particulafly pleased to obsetve that; in treating 
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of legal points, the authdr ayoids all that pomposity and verbiage of 
style, which, on that account, we can pardon inhis preface ahd '‘preté~ 
minarics. We heartily wish that all professional writers woutd fuliow 
bis example in this respect; we should not then be so often offétided 
with the perplexities added by an affected phraseology to the’naras 
ral difficulties of an intricate point cf law. a re 

The book wants a table of contents, which is ah important omission, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ART. 27.—A musical Grammar, in four Parts: 1. Notation, 
IT. Melody, IIT. Harmony, IV. Rhythm. By -Dr. Calicott 
Organist of Covent Garden Church. i2mo. 8s. boards. Birchall. 
1806. . 


AN extract from the preface to this work will inform the reader 
of itsobject and extent. ss 


‘The design of the following work is, to compress in a small vo- 
Jume, the leading principles of practical music. From the great 
analogy which exists between music and language, the author hag 
presumed to adopt a classification fir-t sugested by the German 
theorists, and to entitle the whole a Musical Grammar 

* He has endeavoured, by examples selected from the best authors, 
and intermixed with musical characters, to rouder the instructions 
more satisfactory than if they were merely verbal; and ne only 


regrets that, in many jnstances, they could not’ be made mose ex- 


tensive, without injuring the due proportion of the parts and the 
portable size of the book. 


‘ The author takes this public method of announcing, that he has 


not abandoned the design formed nine years: ago, of compiling a ~ 


Musical Dictionary... His original plan merely professed to coim- 
prehend an abridgment of Walther, Rousseau, &c., but, when. the 
friendship of Mr. Kollmaan (Organist of the German Chapel at St. 
James's) had assisted him with some valuable treatises, he found it 
necessary to relinquish the idea of immediate. publication; and, 
unwilling that many more years should elapse. without shewing the 
world in what manner his researches had been conducted, be ventures 
to lay before the public a specimen of what may be expected from 
his labours.’ ! 


The work is extremely well executed both in arrangement and 
perspicuity of expression. Those who havé written un the elc- 
ments of musi¢, have been usually self-taught. Hence their trea- 
tises have for the most part been deficient in system. Forgetting 
that what is familiar to themselves, is to the reader, for whose’ use 
they write, a terra incognita, they frequently anticipate their own 
definitions, and use terms before they have explained the meaning 
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ofthem. In this respect the grammar (as it is rather affectedly 
called) before us, is unobjectionable. 

Dr. Callcott adopts, and we think very sensibly, the notation of the 
Germans to distinguish the same note in different octaves. He explains 
all the musical graces of the German and Italian schools, with ex. 
amples annéxed. His remarks on musical accent are written in the 
clearest manner we have yet seen; and those who study thorough 
bass and composition will find the principles of them laid down here 
with less perplexity than perhaps in any other work. 

Dr. Callcott’s justly acquired celebrity cannot fail to gain this 
book the attentionit deserves from the musical reader. 


Ant. 28.—History of the Campaign of 1805, in Germany, Italy, the 
Tyrol, &c. By Wm. Burke, late Army Surgeam, 8vo. Ridgway. 
1806, 


THEY who are desirous to read a second time what appeared in 
the French bulletins and the news-papers of the day, will have an 
opportunity of doing it in this production of Mr. Burke, who we are 
informed was an army surgeon,but who seems to know no more of the 
matters on which he undertakes to write than is known by John Doe 
and Richard Roe, and the rest of his majesty’s liege subjects at large. 
The state papers in an appendix form the best part of the work. We 
hope some better informed person will give us a history of the famous 
campaign of 1806. 


Ant. 29.—The Speech of Randle Jackson, Esq. addressed to the 
Honourable Committee of the House of Commons appointed te 
consider the State of the Woollen Manufacture of England, on 
Behalf of the Cloth Workers and Sheermen of the Counties of York- 
shire, Lancashire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire and Gloucestershire. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1806. 


IN this speech Mr. Jackson proves himself the strenuous and 
able advocate of the cloth-workers and sheermen, who have been 
threatened with a loss of employment by the introduction of the 
gig-mill and the sheering frame. ‘Though we do not assent to all 
that he has said respecting the use of machinery, yet we are willing 
to allow that he has made out a strong case; and that humanity 
seems to second the arguinents which he has advanced. By the use 
of the gig: mill, three men may perform the work of twenty-four ac- 
cording to the common mode of dressing the cloth by hand. Hence 
it is evident that gigedressed cloth may be afforded cheaper than cloth 
dressed by hand; and that, consequently, supposing the oloth which 
is dressed by the mill to be as good as that which is dressed by hand, 
the use of mill must be regarded ds highly beneficial to the com- 
munity. Here then the interest of the community is opposed to the 
interest of particular individuals. This will usually be the case 
in the first employment of all inventions for the abridgment of labour ; 
and though the wise and virtuous statesman will do all in his power 
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to alleviate the condition of the sufferers, and to enable those who 
are deprived of one species of employment, to find subsistence in ano- 
ther, yet he will prefer the greatet good to the less, and considér 
the interest of the community before that of the individual. What 
is true of the gig-mills will apply to the sheering frames, or to any 
other species of machinery, which expedites the production and les~ 
sens the cost of manufactures. Mr. Jackson indeed endeavours to 
prove that the use of the gigemill and of the sheering frame are in- 
jurious to the cloth; that the one stretches it too much, and that the 
other makes incisions in the web. Supposing these defects real, they 
may readily be remedied ; but we are convinced that the operations 
of well constructed machinery, which are not affected by the passions 
of the mind, and the numberless causes which alter the disposition 
and powers of individuals, must be more equable and regular than 
those of the human hand. There aiways will be a variety of em- 
ployments to which machinery cannot be applied, and which will 
always be sufficient to furnish occupation, and consequently subsis- 
tence, to the population of the country. Temporary evils may and 


usually will, as in the present instance, result from the adoption of. 


meastires the mostextensively and permanently beneficial ; but these 
evils are inseparable from the present state of things, and ought not 
to be suffered to impede the progress of the arts, or the continually 
increasing improvements of rational and civilized men, 


Anv. 30.—The Rights of Stock-brokers, &c. defended against the At- 
tacks of the City of London. By Francis Baily. 8vu. 1s. Richard- 
son. 1806, : 


BY the sixth of Anne, c. 16. al! persons, exercising the office and 
employment of a broker within the liberties of the city of London, are 
to be admitted to do so by the mayor and aldermen ; and to pay an 
annual sum of forty-shillings tothe chamberlain, But Mr. Baily 
contends, and, we think with considerable plausibility, that the par- 
ticular class of persons, who are named stock-brokers, do not come 
within the meaning of the act. ‘The question however is involved in 
doubt; and the city of London, who have had one case decided in 
their fayour, seem more determined to enforce the impost, than the 
stock-brokers are to try the question a second time. Perhaps the 
arguments of Mr, Baily may succeed in animating his brethren to 
appeal once more to the glorious uncertainty of the law. 


Axt. 31.—Festuca Grammatica, the Child’s Guide to some Principles 
of the Latin Grammar, in which the original and natural Delimea- 
tion of the Verb is restored, and the Government of Nouns is reduc- 
ed, by Meuns of the English Particles, to six certain Rules most easy 
to be comprehended by Children; witha Phraseologicon of the regu- 
bar Latin Syntax, shewing its very extensive Analogy with the 
English to be a true and most ready Medium through which to ini- 
tiate a young English Scholar in the Latin Tongue. By the Rev. 
Richard Lyne, Author of the Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. Gd, Law. 
3807, 3 


A MERE title-page ! 
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Art. 38.—Du Mitanj's Grammatical Tables of the French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Swedish Danish, English, 
Russian, Latin, and Greek Languages; -arrunged according ts 
their relation with cach other, and digested agreeably, to that Plan 
of Uniformity, set forth in the Prospectus for simplifying and as- 
similaging the Sygtcm of Grammar in general; the said twelve 
Tables with their corresponding Grammars, having throughout the 
same Definitions, the same Divisions, and the: same Denominations, 
-as may be ascertained by comparing together in different Languages, 
the Squares to which the same Numbers or Figures are affixed, and 
which contain nearly the sane matter. To be had at the Author's, No, 
67, Chuncery-Lane, and at Messrs., Dulau and Co. Soho Square, 
12s. each on canvass, or 15s. on pasteboard, 1807. . 


FROM the perasal of the prospectus of this work, reviewed in 
eur No. for September 1805, we were induced to’ forth'a more: fa- 
vyouruble opinion of it, than the execution will justify. The la- 
bourscef Mr. Da Mitand certainly display considerable ingenuity, 
with which however their utility by no meanskeeps pace. We ¢on- 
cvive it to be utterly impossible to learn a language from the concise 
tables here presented to the public. Like the different games of 
geography; giammar, &c. which have been formed by Frenchmen in 
this country, with counters, they seem intended to cheat people irta 
the idea that abanguage may be acquired by easier methods than 
consulting the works of long established authors. It is however only 
right to sdel, that the grammars of the different languages, which are 
to correspond with, and assist in the explanation of the tables, now 
under inspection, do not yet appear to be pyblisoed, and ull we see 
them, perhaps we ought not to pronounce a definitive judgment. 


Ant. 33.—An Analysis of the Experiment in Education made at Egs 
more near Madias, comprizing a Sgstem alike fitted to reduce the 
Expence of Tuition, abridge the Labour of the Master and expedite the 
Progress of the Scholar, and suggesting a Scheme for the better Admi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws, by converting Schools for the lower, Or- 
der «f Youth intu Schools vf Industry. By the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Bell, A.M. F.A.S, PRLS. Edin. Kector of Swanage, Dorset, late 
Minister of St. Mary's, Madras, Chaplain of Fort St. George, and 

* Director and Superintendant of the Mule Asylum at Egmore. 34 
Edilion. Svo. Cadell. 1807. 


WE have contrymplated this plan of education with pleasure, and 
hail the adoption of the system in several of the clarity schools in 
this metropolis with high satisfaction. The plan is very good, and 
might be adopted in other seminaries; but he must be a sturdy nas~ 
ter of anacademy, who would venture to make the first expen- 


went. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
W.. L. is requested to coptinue his labours. 














